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SAN FRANCISCO HILTON INN... adjacent to the International Airport 


Introducing ....the first of the new 


HILTON INNS 


...right at the airports in San Francisco and New Orleans 


-erwd en) 





NEW ORLEANS HILTON INN... opposite Moisant International Airport 


The family of Hilton Inns, a new concept in convenience for travelers, Other Hilton Inns are under con- 
is growing fast. In attractive settings. these delightfully air-conditioned struction at Tarrytown, New York, 
Inns offer a pleasant interlude for rest and relaxation. They have swimming El Paso, Texas and Aurora, Illinois. 
pools, patios, gardens, restaurants, cocktail lounges, private function 


rooms, parking facilities. and comfortable guest rooms. 


RESERVATIONS: See vour Travel Agent or ca sur Reservation Offices: 


New York. LOngacre 3-6900 * Chicago. Financial 6-2772 ¢ Pittsburgh, COurt 1-5600 


San Francisco, YUkon 6.0576 * Denver. MAin 3-8786 * Miami. FRanklin 9-3427 + Toronto, 
EMpire 2-3771 «© London. Whitehall 3061, or any of the 38 Hilton Hotels Around the World. 
Carle Blanche 


NEW TRAVEL CONVENIENCE! 


The Hilton All-Pur Credit Card—Your Fir Credit Credential. Appli- 
ior tany Hilton Hotel or 8544 Sunset Boule rd, I Ang 16, ¢ 
CONRAD N. HILTON PRESIDENT 





World’s quietest 4-place twin-engine executive 
plane... the new, 200 mph Beechcraft Travel Air. 





When you are the only one 


How often are you —and you alone —the one man 
needed for leadership on a problem—in 2 different 
places the same day? How much more could be 
accomplished if you were present more frequently 
with your men in the field? Top men all over the 
country are solving this problem daily —multiplying 
their value to their companies — with the fast, com- 
fortable, low-cost, quiet Beechcraft Travel Air. 

Example: Leave Cincinnati 8 a.m. Arrive Memphis 
10 a.m. Leave Memphis 1 p.m. Arrive Dallas, New 
Orleans, or Atlanta 3 p.m. Four hours travel, 5 
hours work at destinations in 1 day. Same trip by 
car, 3 days. By published airline schedules, 2 days. 


TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR MS 760 JET 


SUPER 18 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Travel Air 
is America’s quietest executive airplane —less noise 
in flight than in an automobile at 60 mph. Cruises 
over 200 mph at only 75% engine power. By far the 
strongest, most rugged plane of its type. Famous 
Lycoming engines total 360 hp for unsurpassed per- 
formance and all-weather dependability. Total cost, 
including depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operation, as little as 3¢ per seat mile. Easy financing 
and leasing plans. Write today for free brochure, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.’’ Address: 
Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Point of View 


Sir: 

I have just read your excellent article, 
“Ocean Frontier” [July 6]. 

It reminds me of a note my brother, Pro- 
fessor N. M. Foote of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, had on his physics bulletin board when 
I visited him recently. It said: “The ocean's 
bottom is just as important as the moon's 
behind.” 


(Tue Rev.) Wrttarp G. Foote 
Rock Island, Il. 


Sir: 

Trwe’s cover story on oceanography has 
been received with great pleasure at Woods 
Hole. Everyone is most pleased, a difficult 
achievement! 

Jan HAHN 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Sir: 

C. P. Snow’s opinion of “dimwitted scien- 
tists” seems to be proved by the oceanogra- 
phers’ hope that knowledge of the ocean will 
lead to the answer of why we are here. 

The universal state of catastrophe in which 
we live, a direct result of unfettered scien- 
tific progress, testifies that scientists have 
more to learn from traditional religion than 
from culture. 

Culture may describe; science can tell us 
how; only God can tell us why 


Raper Morton J, SUMMER 
New York City 


Sir: 

Indeed, knowledge of the oceans might 
answer such questions as “Why are we here? 
Where did we come from? Where are we 
going?” 

If science were approached with an eye 
to these basic philosophic questions, adults as 
well as youngsters might have a greater in- 
terest in and curiosity about science generally 
and oceanography particularly. 


Patricia R. HETHERINGTON 
New York City 


Sir: 

The explanation of Artist Bohrod’s cover 
was informative, but neglected to mention 
the origin of the figure of the navigator 
shown in the title scroll, This was copied 
from the color drawing in the book The In- 
dex of American Design. 

The original of this figure, The Little Navi- 
gator, is one of the treasures of the New 
Bedford Whaling Museum, and came from the 








as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph, It has been repro- 


shop of James Fales, 
duced many times without credit, even on 
bath towels. 
Peter S. GRINNELL 
Member, Executive Board 
New Bedford (Mass.) Whaling Museum 


@ See cut.—Eb. 


Not so Sicknik 
Sir: 

Your July 13 issue contained an unfortu- 
nate misstatement of fact regarding Jona- 
than Winters: that he “spent most of the 
past two months as a patient in his favorite 
subject for humor: the funny farm.” Actual- 
ly, Mr. Winters was detained for less than 24 
hours following the incident in San Fran- 
cisco, and then spent two weeks at a private 
nursing home. He has been completely dis- 
charged from medical care and has been 
back at work for the past two months. 

Martin GOODMAN 
New York City 


And Then What? 


SIR: 

RE YOUR “PORGY AND BESS” CRITIQVE [JULY 
6]: SUGGEST YOUR CRITIC GO OUT AND BUY 
HIMSELF A BIG FAT WATERMELON. 

LEON SHAMROY 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
LOS ANGELES 
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Innocent Abroad 
Sir: 

I wonder exactly what Mr. Billy Graham 
meant by the “high standard of Russian 
morality” [June 29]. Can the constant watch 
of Big Brother induce genuine virtue? If 
Russian people are intrinsically on a higher 
moral level than the British people, how is 
it to be explained that Russian troops cruelly 
misused women in the countries they fought 
and occupied? Did they leave their “moral 
purity” at home? 

As a native of Vienna, I have lived through 
the years of foreign occupation; in all fair- 
ness to the British, I must concede that the 
conduct of their people was by far more 
morally agreeable than that of their Russian 
counterpart. 

Mrs. RoBpertT ANDERSON 
East Lake, Ohio 


Sir: 

Reduced to its simplest form, Soviet mo- 
rality is a negative morality best understood 
in terms of the rape of Berlin and the maim- 


ing of Budapest. 
W. E. DuDLEY 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Little Lather 
Sir: : 
The headline over an article on President 
William C. Fels of Bennington reads “Fels's 
Naptha” [July 6]. Maybe that’s the way 
they spell Naphtha at small, rural, private 
Bennington, but it wasn’t the way they 
spelled it at small, rural, private Bryn Mawr. 
Have I caught Time napphing? 
ELAINE EWER 
New York City 
@ No. The soap manufacturer dropped 
that # long ago.—Eb. 


Politics v. Religion (Contd.} 


Sir: 

“Religion should not enter into politics” 
{June 29]. Such a statement was surely put 
down by a hand acting independent of any 
rational influence. If religion should not enter 
into politics, it should not enter into eco- 
nomics or any other aspect of our society. 
In fact, we should not have religion at all, 
for if our religion does not influence our 
society, we are all hypocrites without con- 
victions. On the other hand, if our elected 
representatives are to serve our interests, 
they cannot be in opposition to our religious 
views. 

I do not say that a man’s religion should 
always be a deciding factor in respect to 
his political eligibility, but I most certainly 
do say that we, as conscientious voters, can- 
not disregard such an important aspect of a 
candidate’s qualification. 

Larry BrowN 








Glendale, Calif. 


Sir: 

It is the Catholic Church—and only the 
Catholic Church—that throws the question 
mark into the campaign of Catholic candi- 
dates. é 

Derr SMITH 
San Diego 


Sir 

It is indeed a pleasure to know that there 
are some people with sense enough to view 
this so-called “battle with an open mind. 
I am a Catholic, and I know that if I were 
to vote for a presidential candidate, his 
religious affiliation would not in the least 
affect my vote. I believe, and I am quite 
sure my opinion must be shared by many, 
that a man’s political shrewdness is a thing 
that is governed by his own knowledge and 
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education, and if this person is capable of 
doing his job, he will do it regardless of 
his religious beliefs. 

HERBERT JOSEPH ACORN 
Great Kills, N.Y 


The Reasons Why 
Sir 

In your piece on the American Newspaper 
Guild convention [July 6], you point a 
finger of criticism at the Guild’s failure to 
1) fully organize its field (contracts with 
only 176 out of 1,750 U.S. dailies) and 2) 
raise the standards of journalism (“Hardly a 
word was heard about perfecting the re- 
porter’s craft”), As to these sharp critiques 
we have no bone to pick, but while you are 
generally correct, you missed a major point 
in giving the reason for all this. 

The Guild has, in fact, from time to time 
attempted steps toward raising the standards 
of journalism, but the publishers have again 
and again made it clear that they consider 
this “none of the Guild's business.” 

If there has been some lethargy on the 
organizing front, perhaps the prior need to 
fight on the contract front in part accounts 
for it. 

Tuomas J. Murpuy 
Executive Vice President 
Newspaper Guild of New York 
New York City 


Burning Issues 
Sir: 

Re your July 6 article on New Guinea's 
“South Pacific Post” jungle newspaper, and 
particularly in reference to its smokable 
qualities, I would like to point out that two 
other very prominent newspapers have been 
even more widely smoked, During the war 
years in Europe, the conquering Russian 
soldiers rolled their “makhorka” in Pravda 
or Isvestia, 

J. KoLestnski 
Melbourne, Australia 


Help in Sight? 
Sir: 

With much chagrin I confess that I too 
had forgotten the “forgotten man’’—the $20,- 
ooo-a-year corporation executive [July 6] 
What can we do to help? Perhaps you 
could publish a list of the more destitute 
of these underprivileged executives so that 
if some of the rest of us have a little left 
over at the end of the month, we can tide 
them over until Hupp Corp.’s next bonus. 

Rupy NELSON 
Providence 


Demora at Culter 
Sir: 

Re The Great Impostor [June 29], Culter 
Academy in Los Angeles has felt the impact 
of the charming and intelligent Demara, who 
was a member of the faculty for two months 
He was hired just last February to teach a 
section of the eighth grade. He used the 
name Jefferson B. Thorne, and left tran- 
scripts from William and Mary in the office. 
In conversation he said that he had been 
educated in private schools in England, had 
been a lieutenant commander in the U.S 
Navy, a teacher and principal for 13 years 
in Massachusetts and for a year in Alaska 

My wife and I were the last persons at 
Culter to see him on Sunday night, April 5 
when he simply disappeared. We are sorry 
to hear that he is such a rascal, He is ex- 
tremely likable and pleasant, and certainly 
brilliant, generous to a fault. His worst 
faults seemed to be a tendency to laziness 
and a drive to succeed at all costs. No one 
dreamed that he was a fraud. 

Davip F. SIEMENS Jr. 
Los Angeles 
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GALATA BRIOGE, ISTANBUL, TURKEY 


On tour or around town, keep your car engine whistle-clean 
and in top running condition with Quaker State. This pure Pennsylvania 
motor oil prevents sludge and other harmful deposits. And because 
Quaker State lubricates better and lasts longer, you get three big vince 


features: freedom from costly repairs, improved gasoline mile- 





age and low oil consumption. In all the world, it’s the best 
motor oil money can buy. Wherever you drive, always ask for 
Quaker State Motor Oil by name! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Memb or Pane 


wn Grade Crude 
| 1859— 100th Anniversary of Drake Oil Well and Founding of the Petroleum Industry —1959 Oil Asn 









World’s most 
powerful radio 
of its size! 


New Zenith Royal 500D all-transistor pocket radio. Up to 300°, more sensitivity from 
Zenith’s own special circuit. Powered to bring in distant stations—even in many remote 
areas. Special inverted cone speaker creates amazingly rich, clear tone. Vernier precision 
tuning. Wavemagnet® antenna. Nonbreakable nylon case in maroon, ebony, white. 
Radio’s smallest giant performer, $75*. 


/ | | | The quality goes in 
before the name goes on 





ay ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS, The Royalty of television, stereophonic high 
| ay instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids, 40 years of leadership in radionics exclusively, 
* Manufact 





turer's euggested retail price without batteries, Prices and speerfications subject to change without notice, 





St LETS NATURE TAKE 18% 





TO BRING YOU THE LARGEST SELLING 
8 YEAR OLD SCOTCH IN AMERICA! 


To bring you extra lightness, extra mellowness, Grant’s ages 
every single drop 8 full years. During those 8 years the contents of 
every barrel is reduced as much as 18% by natural evaporation. 


Only the best is left—that’s Grant's, more expensive because of 
Grant’s policy of ageing their whisky for 8 years. This increases the actual 
cost of the finished product over 40% at their Highland distilleries. 


sot us. oistasurorns Austin. Nichols & Co., Inc. sew voat—wew vox 


PROOF—IDENTIFIED BY THE ECSTATIC TRIANGULAR BOTTLE 








MISCELLANY 


Dry Run. In Berrien County, Ga., 
a moonshiners’ ancient auto, capable of 
making a 147-m.p.h. getaway with a load 
of 200 gallons of corn liquor, was 
bought at auction by County Sheriff Wal- 
ter Gaskins, who will use it to chase 
moonshiners. 





Turncoat. In Noblestown, Pa., Philip 
Mager. suspected of stealing $75 from 
a post office, was discovered in the posse 
that was hunting him. 


Up in Smoke. In Chicago, Attorneys 
Samuel Starr and Bernard Kaufman paid 
1 private detective $40 to find out who 
stole the cigar butts they left outside 
in the corridor when they went into the 
courtroom. 


Spinal Block. In Milan, Italy, while 
hard at work during an operation, Anes- 
thetist Francesco Aimale was out cod 
for an hour after a light fixture fell on 
him from the ceiling. 


Job Security. In Washington, a cus- 
tomer bought a so-ft. clothesline fro 
Neighborhood Grocer Irving Footer, came 
back with it an hour later to tie him up 
and steal $; 








oO. 


Inside Job. In Johannesburg, South 
Africa, confronted with a bad check he 
had passed, Mohomed Wadee was fincd 
$280 for swallowing the evidence. 


Breaking Camp. In McCann, Calif., 
the Herbert Whitney family, whose stove 
and console were stolen in past years from 
their summer cabin, returned this year 
to find the entire cabin gone. 


Extrapolation. In Venice, Italy, con- 
fused by recent changes in the U.S. flag, 
the Excelsior Hotel took no chances, on 
a Fourth of July poster painted four 
American flags, two with 42 stars, two 
with 63. 


Similar Pursuits. In New Castle, Pa., 
on his way to bail out his brother who 
had been jailed for speeding, David Mc- 
Comb was arrested for speeding. 


Call to Quarters. In Istanbul, Turkey, 
brothers Mehmet and Celal Hardal ad- 
vertised in the Aksam for brides, prefer- 
ably twins whose father has a home large 
enough to accommodate both couples. 


Without Prejudice. In Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., learning that her son John had been 
placed on a jury list, Mrs. Richard Risler 
informed the county jury commission that 
John was six weeks old. 


Personal Service. In Celina, Ohio, 
Sheriff Bruce Barber was fined $100 for 


| contempt of court after explaining why 


he shut down the jail and released four 
prisoners: “My budget is inadequate to 
run the jail in a proper manner.” 
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Quick fix for ‘copter...speeded by Air Express 


Yesterday a crippled whirly-bird! Today a fast replacement with a Resistoflex hose 
lets it soar again. AIR EXPRESS —at a quick call—delivers the hose direct from 
distant factory stock to the heliport without delay. Cost of this amazing shipping 
service that assumes all responsibility? Only $5.06, for example, for 10 /bs., 
New York to Minneapolis (1020 air-miles). For emergencies or routine shipments— 
whatever your business—it pays to... think FAST... think AIR EXPRESS first! 


Ly , 
& CALL AIR EXPRESS, DIVISION OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY + GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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Don makes sure the sun will shine 





The seaside sun shone gaily down. Don Lane lay in the shade. Said Mr. Lane, “Don’t fret, my pet. The Travelers covers all. 
The joyous waves, the zephyr’s sigh, sang him their serenade, In hamlets, towns and cities Travelers men are on the ball. 

And sweet was his vacation sleep—all care had fled his dome; So if a thief invades our home—or nature cuts some capers— 
A worried wife awakened him, “You sure all’s safe at home?” We'll have our agent by our side before it hits the papers, 





“With Travelers life insurance to pay off our mortgaged home, | We leave the Lanes beneath the sun, where surely they belong. 


Or take us in retirement years across the briny foam... American Family Independence makes their life a song. 
We've balanced, sure protection, We can face the future free— | It can be yours, made painless in a monthly payment plan 
For life, health, home and auto nestle under Travelers’ ‘T’.” To fit your needs and income. Call a trusty Travelers man. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through TH ‘a TRAVE LE RS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident « Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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IME’s new hidden art 

masterpieces derives from many 
sources, including the travels of As- 
sociate Editor Alexander Eliot, who 
has made four thorough explorations 
of European painting, sculpture and 
architecture. quests that uncovered 
many works of genius not listed in 
the tourist guides. In Spain last year 
Eliot visited the monastery of Mont- 
serrat. After long discussion with the 
monks, he was admitted to the clois- 
ter, a rare privilege. While his wife 
waited patiently outside, Eliot studied 
the monastery’s art collection, stood 
entranced before Caravaggio’s Saint 
Jerome. On his return, Tre got per- 
mission to reproduce the picture, flew 
Photographer Eric Schaal from Swit- 
zerland to make the copy for this 
week's Art story. 


series of 


N the war on cancer, an army of 

investigators is engaged in histo- 

s biggest campaign against a single 
group of diseases, intensively study- 
ing everything that lives. from man 
through beasts and birds to mush- 
rooms, molds and the lowly virus that 
causes a mottling disease in tobacco 
plants. This week Time, in its cover 
story, reports in depth and detail on 
how this crucial battle is going. 


IME has always taken pride in giv- 

ing its readers valuable informa- 
tion, but we must admit that there are 
not many cases like that of Clarence 
S. Jones, 67, a pharmacist in Philadel- 
phia. Reader Jones told us about it in 
the following letter: 


THE MONASTERY AT MONTSERRAT 


Sir: 
Back on May 3, while seated at 
the kitchen table. having a midnight 


snack, I took out my wallet, gave my 
wife her allowance and noted that I 
had $so remaining therein. Came the 
dawn, and on getting dressed, I was 
missing one wallet. In a cold sweat my 
wife and I searched the house; for two 
solid weeks we searched the house, 
with no luck. I bought a new wallet, 
went through all the red tape of new 
operator's licenses, pass cards, etc. 
Then one day while waiting my turn 
for a fast trim at the barber's, I picked 
up the June 1 issue of Tre and read 
the following article in MIsCELLANY: 


Cache. In Knoxville, Tenn., police 
discovered that the $150 for which 
John Maples was searching had fallen 
through a hole in his pocket into the 
hollow center of his artificial leg. 


I couldn't wait; I rushed out. 
Reaching home, I unstrapped the con- 
traption that serves as a substitute for 
my left leg since I had an argument 
with a germ several years ago and lost, 
and there in the bottom of the socket, 
wedged tight, was the wallet. 

Coincidentally yours, 
“Doc” C. S. JoNES 
649 S. 52nd Street 


Philadelphia 43. Pa. 
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and only from Firestone... 


A blazing new, history-making triumph in tread 
rubber for high-speed tires that: 






wm © Virtually eliminates tire-squeal and 
tire-whine 







@ Cushions you in hammock-like ease 
in city traffic, on teeming turnpikes 
and on country roads 


@ Gives you 5,000 extra miles for every 
30,000 miles you drive 


Shhh—hear anything? No? No 
wonder! ¢ For here are Firestone’s 
new Premium Quality tires, com- 
»ounded of revolutionary new 
pesca Rubber-X-99—tires 
already exhaustively tested over 
the quietest five million miles ever 
driven, under any and all motoring 
conditions, to prove beyond any 
doubt: (1) their ear-soothing, 50°; 
or more, reduction in customary 
tire squeal, whine and hum; (2) 
relaxing new motoring ease—jolt- 
free, bump-enveloping, silken 
smooth all the way; (3) an ex- 
traordinary mileage dividend —five 
thousand additional miles for every 
30,000 miles you drive. ¢ 

product of the most intensive 
research, Firestone Rubber-X-99 is 
made of a painstakingly developed 
new polymer and the most ad- 
vanced compounding techniques 
ever pioneered by a rubber com- 
pany. Result—by far the quietest, 
smoothest-riding, longest-wearing 
rubber ever used in Firestone tires! 
e Be among the first to enjoy new 
noiseless driving, the “‘cushiest’”’ 





motoring ever—and the plus mile- y~ b = 2s 
age bonus that’s all yours with ~ res fone 
Firestone Rubber-X-99 and Fire- J ? ek Ses y's 


stone Premium Quality tires. See BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 
= 

them at your nearby Firestone Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & 

Dealer or Store —on sale right now! Rubber Company 
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yn a frisky, sturdy little work horse... 


THE GAYEST, ROOMIEST, LIVELIEST ECONOMY SEDAN EVER! 
No doubt about it. The new Austin A40 is a wonderfully differ- 
ent car. Brilliant, continental styling by Italy's famous Pinin 
Farina is combined with BMC precision engineering in a happy 
marriage of good looks and good sense. Your BMC dealer will 
be glad to show you how the gay, new A40 will fit into your 
way of life like nothing else on wheels. See him today! 


{ THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., 


Starting 
as low as 


; of Aust , 
Represented in the United States by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP., Dept. Ee, 
Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors 


The new Pinin Farina styled 


12 month warranty .. . 





1795 


P.O.E. (Includes Heater) 


a sure sign of quality. 


Better than 40 miles per gallon of gas. 
Sports car agility and ease of handling. 
Generous headroom and legroom, front and rear. 
Folding rear seat to take outsize loads. 
Picture window visibility all around. 


AUSTIN You can depend on it. 


The new and larger Pinin Farina styled Austin A55 4-door sedan is also now ava 
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57th St., 


jugh BMC dealers 


_ New York 19, N 
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and dealers. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE NATION 
A Two-Way Street? 


Outside the great U.S. Steel Corp. plant 
in Gary, Ind., the steelworkers union set 
up three tents so that strikers could sit 
down and watch TV when they got bored 
with marching in the picket line. “We 
may have to be here a spell 
striker. “Might as well relax.’ 

For the sixth time since the end of 
World War II, the United Steelworkers of 
America had walked out in a nationwide 
steel strike. Cold were the furnaces of two 
dozen steel firms that employ 500,000 
workers and make 85% of the nation’s 
steel, 

Free But Grim. Although layoffs rip- 
pled outward to wash some 35,000 work- 
men out of their jobs in supporting mining 
and transportation industries, Washington 
deemed the strike no immediate menace 
to the economy's health; Administration 
economists predicted that upsurge would 
start right in again as soon as the strike 
was over. Piled up in warehouses were 
record steel inventories calculated to last 
two months or so (see Business). Presi- 


drawled one 






dent Eisenhower said that he planned no 
drastic move to try to end the strike. “I 
believe.” said he, “that we have got to 


thoroughly test out and to use the method 
of free bargaining,” and when the Govern- 
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TV for the idle. 





ment starts pressuring, “then I believe it’s 
not free.” The “conditions are certainly 
not here at the moment.” he added. for 
invoking the Taft-Hartley Act provision 
calling for a fact-finding board (“All t 
facts are pretty well known”) and an 
So-day coolir ff period when a strike 
threatens to “imperil the national health 
or safety.” 

Instead, the President ordered the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service's 
Director Joseph F. Finnegan to help work 
out a voluntary settlement. After separate 
sessions with the steelworkers and with 
the Big Steel negotiators. headed by U.S. 
Steel's Executive Vice President R. Con- 
rad Cooper, Finnegan was grim, saw no 
hope for an “easy or early solution.” 

Basic & Bothered. The grimness came 
with the sudden realization by pickets and 
public that management had its teeth 
clenched. Setting a post-World War II 
precedent for a major industry, the steel 
companies let the negotiations sputter to 
an end without making even a minimum 
money offer for the workers to think 
about. The steelworkers had offered to 
settle for the same terms they won in 1956 
after a 36-day strike: a three-year con- 
tract with a yearly raise of about 15¢ an 
hour, plus a cost-of-living escalator clause. 
Management's counteroffer: either 1) a 
one-year extension of the present contract 
with no wage boost and abolition of the 
present escalator clause that ties wages to 
the cost-of-living index, or 2) improved 
pension and insurance benefits, plus a 
“modest” wage increase next year, in re- 
turn for union concessions on work rules. 

Management's tough stand was no idle 
pose. Big Steel, led by U.S. Steel Corp.'s 
Board Chairman Roger M. Blough, was 
bent on halting steel’s relentlesS postwar 
trend: ever higher wages, ever higher 
prices—both up about 150% since 1945. 
With U.S.-made steel all but priced out of 
foreign markets and losing domestic mar- 
kets to low-cost foreign steel (Tisse. July 
20), the steel industry finally decided to 
hold out against a wage boost unless the 
union conceded management more free- 
dom to trim costs by cutting down on 
“featherbedding and loafing.’’* 














The management attack on work rules 
gave a propaganda opening on the other 
side for Steelworkers President Dave Mc- 





As an example of featherbedding, Republic 
Steel Co. pointed to crane operators, Years ago 
each mill crane got a double crew so that crane- 





men overheated from lifting hot steel could get 
out and cool off. New cranes are air-conditioned, 
but they still have double crews. 


Cooper & FINNEGAN 
Tough stand against idling. 


Donald, who raised a cry that the bosses 
were trying to take away the coffee break 
and regulate trips to the men’s room. 
Steelworkers, who had been grumbling 
that no wage increase was worth a strike 
because it was sure to be canceled out 
by price upcreep, rallied to the union’s 
charges that management wants to put the 
workers “at the mercy of every plant 
supervisor.” 

But the steel companies held fast. 
Wrote the industry negotiating team to 
Dave McDonald: “When you are ready 
to recognize that collective bargaining is 
a two-way street, then progress will be 
For a quarter of a century, col- 
lective bargaining had been pretty much 
a one-way street. If the steel industry 
could make it a two-way street, the steel 
strike might prove to be the U.S.’s most 
momentous labor-management clash since 
the great organizing battles of the 1930s. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
"Splendid Misery" 


In his first year as first President, 
George Washington approved 27 laws, 
made about 110 appointments, and his 
budgetmaking amounted to no more than 
signing a 13-line document prepared in 
Congress. Thomas Jefferson, whose chores 
were not much heavier, called the presi- 
dency “splendid misery.’ Yet today, in a 
typical year, Dwight Eisenhower may sign 
750 bills, send 40,000 promotions and ap- 
pointments to Congress, and take the re- 
sponsibility for a budget that fills 1,100 





possible. 








small-print pages. Not only is he expected 
to lead Western diplomacy, guide the na- 
tion’s domestic affairs and entertain cere- 
moniously. but he must perform such 
assorted functions as approving the U.S. 
Navy Band’s concert tours, dealing with 
dismissals from the Naval Academy and 
chatting with boy scouts. 

Last week, answering a press-conference 
question, Ike admitted that he was work- 
ing on a reorganization program designed 
to conserve the President's energies for 
important statecraft. He killed o* talk 
about the establishment of two additional 
“vice presidencies”; there is a “constitu- 
tional, traditional meaning” for the term 
Vice President, said he, and it could not 
be applied to any other job. Ike did not 
elaborate, but the White House is hard at 
work on a plan that would establish two 
“assistants to the President’ in appoin- 
tive posts subject to Senate confirmation, 
ranking at least with Cabinet members. 
One would specialize in foreign affairs, the 
other in domestic affairs. In helping the 
President with day-to-day affairs, they 
would be more important than the Vice 
President, who is constitutionally required 
only to preside over the Senate. Where 
assistants now shield Ike through persua- 
sion or toughness, the new assistants—at 
least in theory—would do it by having 
authority to take over some of his duties. 

Ike will not propose the reorganization 
in time to do himself any good. Said he: 
“I’m not going to put it before the Con- 
gress until the final session when I’m here, 
because I am not going to do it with any 
thought that it is I who will profit.” 


Between the Lines 


In his years in the White House, 
Dwight Eisenhower has not only become 
a faithful daily newspaper reader (New 
York Times, New York Herald Tribune, 
Washington Post), but he has learned to 
read between the lines of inspired political 
stories as well. Thus, over the past 
few weeks, he began to feel that he was 
being pressured by inspired “leaks” about 
the future of Charles E. Bohlen, bright 
star State Department careerman of the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations, 
longtime (1953-57) Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, and since 1957 U.S. Ambassador to 
the Philippines. His friends let out word 
that Bohlen would soon come home from 
Manila to head a State Department 
policy-planning group dealing with Soviet 
problems. A later story from unnamed 
sources in Manila said that “Chip” Bohlen, 
54, eligible for retirement at the maximum 
allowable pension, would quit the Foreign 
Service unless he got just such a Wash- 
ington job. 

Ike was still highly disturbed about 
government-by-leak when he went to his 
press conference last week. Asked whether 
Secretary of State Christian Herter had 
discussed a new job for Bohlen, the Presi- 
dent replied that Herter had twice brought 
up the newspaper stories, but “had done 
nothing about it,”’ and added that “his re- 
port to me was completely negative.” 
When an astonished reporter attempted 
to point out that Herter had confirmed at 
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his own press conference that he was 
trying to persuade Bohlen to come to 
Washington, Ike angrily cut the question 
off, snapped: “I don’t care what he may 
have said.” 

Since this quickly came to be regarded 
as a slap not only at Bohlen but at Herter, 
Press Secretary Jim Hagerty worked fast 
to get the record straightened out. The 
President, in fact, had known and ad- 
mired Chip Bohlen for years, had stood 
of Joe McCarthy and other powerful 
Senate Republicans (who grumbled that 
Russian-speaking Bohlen was a key figure 
at Yalta) to get him nominated in 1953 





AMBASSADOR BOHLEN 
Informed sourcery. 


to Moscow. At week's end, after he sim- 
mered down, Ike by cable fired off state- 
ments of confidence to Bohlen in Manila. 
Chances were good that personable Chip 
Bohlen would eventually get his Washing- 
ton job despite new grumbling from Re- 
publicans on Capitol Hill. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Persuader 

In its 30 months of poking through 
the scandals of Top Teamster Jimmy 
Hoffa ahd his pals, the Senate rackets 
committee thought it had uncovered all 
possible varieties of union rough stuff 
and muscle flexing from A (for assault 
with a deadly weapon) down to Y (for 
yelling from the witness stand—see In- 
vestigations). But it missed the last let- 
ter, until Z turned up around the House 
of Representatives recently in the form 
of a hard-boiled Hoffa lobbyist. His 
name: Sidney Zagri. 

Zagri’s job is to kill the labor-reform 
bill inspired by the Hoffa scandals, or at 
the least to eliminate the parts Hoffa does 
not like. Though not ready for action 
when the Kennedy-Ervin bill passed the 
Senate, Zagri made his hefty presence 
(6 ft., 216 Ibs.) felt soon after the bill 





landed last April in the House Education 
and Labor Committee. By the time the 
committee got around last week to key 
votes, sore-boned members realized that 
Zagri had adapted for the lobbying craft 
the bullyboy methods that Teamsters 
made famous in trade unionism. 

Little Black Book. The Teamster as- 
sault on the bill began with a grand ges- 
ture: invitations to all 435 House mem- 
bers to come, two dozen at a time, for 
breakfast at the Congressional Hotel. The 
host: Harold Gibbons, hard-boiled Hoffa 
deputy from St. Louis, who made his 
breakfasts politically tasty by flying in 
union leaders from the home regions of 
each day’s new group of House guests. No 
fewer than 245 Congressmen heard Host 
Gibbons introduce Persuader Zagri as his 
own “community relations” expert from 
St. Louis. “We are not against legisla- 
tion,” said Zagri smoothly, “but this bill 
is so defective. . .” Zagri’s precise speech 
and trained legal mind (U.C.L.A., Har- 
vard, University of Wisconsin) sent the 
guests away impressed; for his part, Za- 
gri methodically rated each Congressman 
from A to E in his little black book 
according to the degree of agreement 
with the Teamster position. 

In the follow-up, Zagri concentrated on 
the Labor Committee’s 30 members, de- 
veloped an easy ally in Chicago Democrat 
Roman Pucinski (A in the book) and 
half a dozen others. Zagri also appeared 
before the committee as an expert wit- 
ness, and offered no fewer than 59 pages 
of bill-gutting amendments. Teamster- 
touting Democrat Jimmy Roosevelt (A) 
of California introduced the Zagri pro- 
posals as a substitute bill. 

"We'll Fix You." Zagri got down to 
more serious work when the committee 
began its voting. In the first critical vote, 
a ten-man “swing” group of Democrats 
rejected a union-made plan to bury the 
bill in subcommittee. Less than an hour 
later, one of Zagri’s ever-busy committee 
leaks supplied him with a tally on each 
member's vote. That same day he tele- 
phoned union leaders in each swing man’s 
home district, urged protests against the 
Congressman’s “betrayal” of labor. Com- 
manding one A.F.L.-C.1.O. Steelworker 
official to put the heat on a New Jersey 
Congressman, Zagri spoke like a crusader 
on a trailer-truck parking lot: “Get a 
delegation down here tomorrow morning 
and tear his door down.’ He provided his 
agents with sample form letters to send 
in, urged wires, calls and protest meetings, 
brought non-Teamster unionists to Wash- 
ington to badger Congressmen, and did 
most of the talking. 

This campaign of intimidation ran for 
only a few days before Arizona’s Stewart 
Udall, Democratic leader of the swing 
group, told Zagri off. “You ve got a nerve 
to go calling my state and telling people 
I'm voting wrong,” he snapped. Zagri 
brazened it out: “I’m going to get you 
in line.’ Udall exploded as never before 
in Congress, raked Zagri over until the lob- 
byist obsequiously agreed that he had 
voted right. Another Congressman was 
treated to anonymous threats (“We're go- 
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Walter Bennett 
TEAMSTER Loppytst ZAGRI 


‘I'm going to get you in line,” 


ing to fix you”) on his home and office 
phones. Oregon's Democratic Edith Green 
took her Zagri-inspired protests 
awhile, burst out in rare anger: “He can 
go to hell.’ 

"A Damn Lie." The Teamsters’ power 
plant began to backfire. Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, told that Jimmy Roosevelt and 
Zagri were claiming that Rayburn was in 
favor of their bill, sent out a plain com- 
ment: “It’s a damn lie.” Mr. Sam called 
in the hardest-pressed of the committee 
members, particularly freshmen, to assure 
them that the Speaker himself would 
campaign for any man put in serious trou- 
ble by Zagri’s efforts. Labor Committee 
Chairman Graham Barden of North Caro- 
lina growled threats about investigating 
“brazen outside influences.” 

Near week's end the committee adopted 
the only practical defense against the 
tormentor: it would go on with its work. 
Members voted 17-13 to keep in the bill 
most of the provisions Zagri opposed, 
even revised the hot-cargo section to 
make sure that it would control Team- 
sters without forcing legitimate strikers to 
go through picket lines. Scheduled for 
final committee vote this week—and near 
enough to the Senate version to have a 
good chance of becoming law—the labor 
reform bill was a stronger piece of legisla- 
tion than it would have without 
Zagri’s efforts. By sending in his per- 
suader, Hoffa gave Congressmen a personal 
taste of his tactics, apparently firmed up 
their resolve to do something about them. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Last Go-Round 


Teamsters Boss Jimmy Hoffa did his 
personal bit to uphold his union's reputa- 
tion last week as he barked through an 
eight-hour sitting before Arkansas’ John 
McClellan’s labor rackets committee, 


own 


been 
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chewed out a torrent of words that filled 
almost 400 pages of transcript. When he 
was finally excused, Boss Hoffa walked 
out of the hearings no more damaged 
and not a w nearer to respectability— 
than when he first sat down. 

The long session was the committee's 
last go-round with Hoffa (unless it should 
dredge up some new evidence). It held 
particular importance for the Brothers 
Kennedy—suntanned Committee Counsel 
Robert, whom Hoffa detests, and Massa- 
chusetts’ Senator John, who had hoped 
that a fresh public examination of Hoffa's 
questionable dealings might help his la- 
bor bill along in the House—a matter of 
increasing urgency Hoffa is now 
mulling over the idea of creating a nation- 
wide “council” of transport workers with 
the help of Red-tinged Harry Bridges of 
the West Coast International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 





since 


Again and again. Hoffa. regally re- 
ferring to himself in the third person 
grabbed the initiative, freely accused 


hunting,” 
him for 


Bobby Kennedy of “headline 
once grimly threatened to sue 
making anti-Hoffa speeches. 

With Jack Kennedy. Hoffa tangled over 
the Kennedy labor bill 

Senator Kennedy: Mr. Hoffa 
again listening to you today, you do remain 
still the best argument for the passage of 
the bill. 

Hoffa: I reserve the right when 
this bill is passed to advertise to every 
worker in America the individuals who 
voted to put the yoke around their neck 
and destroyed their union. 

Kennedy: So there will be no mistake 
of it, I hope when it passes you will at- 
tempt to do that. 

Hoffa: You bet your life I will adver- 
tise. 

As Hoffa left the crowded Senate cau- 
cus room at hearing’s end, the McClellan 


alter 





committee had little cause for rejoicing. 
After three years of concentrated digging 
and tons of testimony, Jimmy Hoffa was 
a more arrogant, more dangerous labor 
boss than ever. And, as if to prove it, he 
headed off to Miami Beach to urge the 
convention of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association to join with the 
Teamsters and West Coast Longshoremen 
in one big happy labor family—which, in- 
cidentally, would have tight control over 
the principal arteries of the nation’s 
transportation. 


SEQUELS 
Dixon-Yates Uphe!d 


From the beginning, the great Dixon- 
Yates ruckus of 1954-55 Was more a tea- 
pot tempest than a Teapot Dome, but the 
Eisenhower Administration recoiled from 
it as though it were superheated steam. 
In Washington last week. the U.S. Court 
of Claims ruled the celebrated power con- 
tract “honest” and, in effect, rebuked the 
Administration for not having the cour- 
age of its convictions. 

Originally, the plan to build a private 
steam-power plant (under contract with 
two Southern utility firms, headed by 
Edgar H. Dixon and the late Eugene A. 
Yates) to feed the expanding power load 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
hailed as part of the President's policy of 
‘creeping socialism.” But the 
White House dropped the plan discreetly, 
soon after TVA-minded Democrats cried 
scandal over an apparent conilict of inter- 
est: Banker Adolphe H. Wenzell had 
served at the same time as 1) a vice pres- 
ident of New York's First Boston Corp., a 
Dixon-Yates financing agent. and 2) a 
Budget Bureau consultant on the contract. 
Then Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
went on to rule that Dixon-Yates inves- 
tors were not even entitled to payment 


slowing 


McCLettan ComMMITTEE’S KENNEDY & TEAMSTERS’ HOFFA 


You bet 


your life | will advertise. 
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for costs already incurred, because Wen- 
zell’s dual role made the contract invalid, 
The Dixon-Yates utility firms went to 
court to recover the costs. 

In ruling that the U.S. Government 
owed Dixon-Yates investors $1,867,545, 
the Court of Claims dismissed as “cyni- 
cal” the Administration contention that 
Wenzell’s role invalidated the contract. 
Argued the court in a 3-to-2 decision: the 
Budget Bureau, aware that Wenzell was a 
First Boston officer, employed him to ex- 
pedite the contract to further the Admin- 
istration policy of fostering private rather 
than public power. That policy, held the 
court, was “perfectly legitimate.” Argued 
the two dissenting judges: Wenzell’s dual 
role involved a conflict of interest that 
violated ‘dominant public policy.” 

Vindication of Dixon-Yates came just 
four weeks too late to help Lewis L. 
Strauss in his unsuccessful battle to win 
Senate confirmation as Secretary of Com- 
merce. During the prolonged Strauss hear- 
ings (Time, June 15 et seg.), Democrats 
made much of his role as AEC chairman 
in working out the Dixon-Yates contract, 
used it against him in the fight that led 
to the first turndown (49-46) of a presi- 
dential Cabinet nomination since the days 
of Teapot Dome. 


Goldfine's Switch 


Flanked by his task force of high- 
priced pressagents and lawyers, Boston 
Millionaire Bernard Goldfine made a big 
headline decision during congressional 
committee hearings last summer on his 
dealings with Presidential Assistant Sher- 
man Adams (Time, June 23, 1958 ef seq.). 
He would refuse to tell the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Oversight about cash with- 
drawals of $104,973 from two of his tan- 
gled companies on the ground that the 
questions were not pertinent. Congress 
slapped him with a contempt charge. 

As his hired troops dropped by the 


wayside, Goldfine tried to have the case 
thrown out of federal court on the claim 
that his Washington hotel room had been 
bugged by a former investigator for the 
subcommittee, but, although his claim 
was true, the contempt charge remained 
on the docket. Last week, when he came 
up for trial, Goldfine, 68, switched his 
plea from not guilty to nolo contendere 
(no contest), threw himself on the mercy 
of the court. Said Federal Judge James 
Morris: Goldfine’s plea is a ‘complete 
vindication of the committee. [It] admits 
all of the relevant facts that are raised 
by the issue of pertinency and the right 
and power of the committee to ask and 
require answers to the questions.” 

Coming soon: Judge Morris’ decision 
on whether Goldfine may purge himself 
by answering the unanswered questions, 
or whether he will be sentenced (maxi- 
mum: a year in jail and a $1,000 fine) 
for contempt of Congress. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Slice Sliced 


“A living slice of Americana,” burbled 
a fashion-industry press release. The slice: 
the 47-model fashion display to be shown 
four times a day at the U.S. exhibition 
opening in Moscow late this week. But 
when 250 fashion editors of U.S. news- 
papers and magazines saw a preview in 
Manhattan last week, 41 of them signed 
a petition protesting that the half-hour 
show was “not representative of the 
American way of life.” 

The signers had various complaints in 
mind. One thought the display was “too 
frivolous,” showing Americans doing a lot 
of playing—dancing, dining out, picnick- 
ing, traveling—but very little working. 
Others objected to a scene showing teen- 
agers romping to raucous rock ‘n’ roll. 
But the fashion industry committee that 
put the show together (at the request of 





Associated Press 


Moscow-SCHEDULED FASHION SHOW 
Mingled, then mangled. 
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the U.S. exhibition’s General Manager 
Harold C. McClellan) felt that the “not 
representative’ charge was aimed pri- 
marily at scenes showing whites and Ne- 
groes mingling at social events, notably 
a civil wedding with a white couple serving 
as the attendants of a Negro bride and 
groom. Having shown dubious taste by 
including so phony a scene in the first 
place, the committee showed a poor sense 
of propaganda by slicing it out. 


VIRGINIA 
Moral Victory 


Over much of Virginia, if we read 
yesterday's election returns correctly, the 
issue of school integration no longer is 
the flaming fire that once threatened to 
consume this Old Dominion. Yesterday 
was Moderation Day. 


So wrote Editor James Jackson Kilpat- 
rick of the Richmond News-Leader, once 
one of Dixie’s hottest massive-resistance 
defenders, after last week's primary races 
for the 140 state legislature seats (132 
Democratic). Like most politicians, Edi- 
tor “Kilpo” read the results as a consid- 
erable victory for Governor J. Lindsay 
Almond Jr. and his moderate school pro- 
gram. Politicians also saw in the results a 
personal comedown for the segregationist 
patriarch of state Democrats, U.S. Sena- 
tor Harry Flood Byrd. 

In round numbers, Almond’s new coali- 
tion of moderates netted only two addi- 
tional senate seats, lost about three house 
seats. But by a peculiar gentlemen’s un- 
derstanding of gentlemanly Virginia poli- 
tics, the segregation-moderation issue was 
sharply tested in three critical senate seats 
that the opposition tried to take by every 
trick in white supremacy’s bag. Almond- 
backing moderates won them so handily 
that the diehards could hardly believe the 
vote (“Good God! Are you sure?’’). 

The test came in the just-integrated 
Washington suburb of Alexandria (pop. 
62,000), where Lawyer Armistead L. 
Boothe, 51, Virginia-born and Oxford- 
educated, held his senate seat against the 
combined forces of Virginia-style citizens’ 
councils and all that the Byrd forces could 
throw against him. Byrd and Son Harry 
Jr., 44-year-old state senator, personally 
made calls and wrote letters for the candi- 
dacy of their cousin, Marshall J. Bever- 
ley, whose savage (for Virginia) campaign 
was managed by Harry Jr.'s brother-in- 
law. James M. Thomson. Almond main- 
tained the fiction that he was not involved 
in the campaign, but managed to make it 
apparent where he stood. Boothe beat 
Beverley by nearly two to one. 

Thus by the time-honored signals of 
the Old Dominion, Almond gained not by 
statistics, but because moderation had 
scored in open contest against the worst 
the dichards could do, Come next session 
of the legislature, the narrow majorities 
by which the moderate school program 
squeaked through last April will probably 
be enlarged by the votes of legislators 
who once were simply afraid to vote for 
any bill that might stir up Byrd’s anger. 
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ANIMALS 
Wild Horse Annie 


The wild horses and burros of the ro- 
mantic old West fast disappearing. 
Until 15 years ago they still galloped over 
the Western hills and grasslands in great 
herds since World War II an 
mated 900 have captured and 
cut up into dog food. Today. the Interior 
Department estimates, no than 
20,000 wild horses still graze on the lone 
prairies. Last the wild horses had 
their day in Congress. 

rheir frail, unlikely-looking champion, 
Mrs. Velma B. Johnston, 47. is a Reno 
secretary. Ten vears ago she was shocked 
to see a truckload of frightened 
wild horses on their way to the slaughter- 
house. She investigated the methods of 
roundup and was even more deeply dis- 
turbed, launched a campaign that has won 
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but esti- 





beer 





more 


week 


bleeding 





her the nickname, “Wild Horse Annie.” 

r two hours last week, Wild Horse 
Annie told her story to 16 interested 
members of a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee. The mustangs are flushed from 
their hilly retreats by low-tlying airplanes, 
whose pilots pursue the animals across 
the prairies until they are near exhaus- 


tion. Then trucks take up the chase. Fi- 
nally, the with 
weighted with truck tires or other heavy 


horses are lassoed ropes 


objects. The horses drag the weights 
around until they drop. Then they are 
hobbled, hauled into the truck. Wild 
Horse Annie documented all this with 


photographs that she took from the top of 
her car, while her husband sat 
.38 revolver in his lap. 

Since Wild Horse Annie’s campaign got 
under way Weste have 
outlawed mustang hunting by plane on 
state lands. After hearing her testimony 
last week, many sympathetic Congress- 
men agreed that the practice should be 
outlawed federal lands 
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Juno II Browinc Up over Cape CANAVERAL 
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of Wild Horse Annie’s bill likely 

with one amendment. The Interior De 
partment claims the horses are a potential 
threat to grazing lands, asked the right 
to hunt them humanely if the herds get 
too big. Wild Horse Annie has no objec- 
to that. 
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SPACE 
Bad Missile Week 


Missile scientists insist that they learn 


something from every big bird that gets 
off the launching pad, no matter how 
ignominious its end. But by any other 


name, an epidemic of missile failures at 
Cape Canaveral last week ad 
one of the most disappointing weeks of 





ed up to 












U.S. missilery. Items 

Atlas. The Air Force's most need 
intercontinental ballistic projectile was 
scheduled to be operational in ted 
numbers by now, but five successive fail- 
ures prompted Defense Secretary Neil 


McElroy to postpone the readiness date 


by at least 60 days (Time, July 6). Be- 
fore last week's launchings, the Air Force 
and Convair, the makers of the ICBM 


put out word that Atlas was on the mend 
and that the the failures had 
been traced and corrected, Last week the 
Air Force tried four times to launch an- 
other 
never left the launching pad. 

Juno. The Army's huge Juno II mis- 
sile, built around the reliable 
ballistic and 
)1.5-lb. space laboratory in its 
lifted off its pad and almost 
immediately veered dangerously inland. 


causes ol 


Atlas. Because of assorted bugs, it 


Jupiter 
intermediate-range missile 


ying a 





nose cone 


Ihe range safety officer jabbed the de- 
struct” button. Belching orange flame and 
black smoke, its upper-stage rockets ex- 


ploding, the space monster crashed to the 
ground barely 150 ft. from the block- 
house where 55 scientists and technicians 
were watching (it was more than an hour 
before they could come out safely). From 


belch. 
quarter of a mile 
got what 
history s best view of the business end of 
missile. Explanation of the 

feed current 
and so the bird 
Walter Orr Roberts 
the University of Colorado's 
high-altitude observatory. lamented that 
the failure “probably has set our kind of 
scientific back ten I 
cause the misfire cost scientists a pricele 
opportunity to unusually power- 
ful and unexpected r flare on the day 
of the scheduled launching. 


an observers’ stand a 


away, photographers may be 
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Polaris. The Navy's highly touted 
solid-fuel Polaris, designed to be fired 
from submerged atomic submarines, has 
run into its share of troubles after a 





ly development. Last week's 
} 


period of he: 








test-Polaris was destroyed in the air by 
the safety officer when it began to fly 
erratically and its two stages separated 
prematurely. Departing from the usual 
hedging, the Navy admitted that the 
launching was a “complete failure’—but 
added that it is the first such failure 





in eleven Actually, Polaris has ex- 
ploded four times, has been really suc- 
cessful on only three shots. 


DEMOCRATS 
The Moment of Truth 


Minnesota's Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
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s a problem. His cam- 
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the voters. But whenever Humphrey takes 
the speaker's stand, he invariably throws 
the script away and becomes a wildcat 
liberal, promising the world to his listeners. 
“And the people in front of him just don’t 
want the world right now,” explains a 
worried Humphrey advocate. In his off- 
stage moments, Humphrey himself senses 
the public's present wariness of pie-in-the- 
sky liberalism. “It’s the most dangerous 
thing in the world,” he says. “‘That’s what 
happened to Stevenson.” 

In a sense, Hubert Humphrey arrived 
on the political scene too late. His brand 
of liberal was more at home in the mid- 
New Deal years, when a popular politi- 
cian was the intellectual spellbinder who 
opened the floodgates of the U.S. Treasury 
with his Phi Beta Kappa key and let the 
dollars flow over the Depression-parched 
land. Humphrey's problem is painfully 
shared by all Democratic liberals. In mid- 
summer 1959, it is growing ever clearer 
that the Democrats have all but come to 
the end of the line on the New Deal-born 
issues that have served them for a quarter- 
century. And as at no other time since 
F.D.R.’s day, the best intellects of the 
Democratic Party are searching for a 
meaningful role for liberalism in a pros- 
pering U.S. 

Up the Tough Way. The big change did 
not come in a twinkling. Humphrey's own 
Senate Class of 1948 was the last to go to 
Washington with Fair Deal liberals pre- 
dominating. Since then, the old appeals 
have gradually faded. Many an orthodox 
liberal has lost his enthusiasm for big farm 
supports, big housing dreams, and big la- 
bor. And as the U.S. public has changed 
to a pay-as-you-go attitude, so have the 
liberals changed. “These men,” says Indi- 
ana’s freshman Democratic Congressman 
John Brademas of his classmates, “are well 
educated. Yet they have an earthiness 
about them. They worked up the tough 
way. They did not float in on any cloud 
of reform, or come in on coattails or 
by flukes.” 

But today the change has become jolt- 
ingly clear to the vintage liberals because 
of two events: 1) the nation’s rapid surge 
from recession to boom without the big 
spending promised by the liberals in No- 
vember, and 2) the failure of the attempts 
of Democratic National Chairman Paul 
Butler and the old-line liberals to force 
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F.D.R. was a memory, T.R. was a hope. 


the congressional Democrats into a free- 
spending collision with Ike. Such a colli- 
sion course, the liberals in Congress agree, 
would be foolish and unrealistic. Says one 
Senate liberal: “The Democratic Nation- 
al Committee is like a government in exile. 
They keep operating the same way even 
though they are out of power, but mean- 
time the country changes.” 

Down to Cents. The changing liberal 
of 1959 is already distinguishable from 
his New Deal daddy by the fact that he is 
not a big spender. He keeps a careful 
dollars-and-cents account of his own appro- 
priations record to show the folks at home, 
and casts a watchful eye on the legislative 
expense accounts of other liberals, lest he 
be typed as a too-big spender. He also 
worries about job security (says Brade- 
mas: “It’s a matter of survival. We want 
to stay around. We aren't here just for an 
experiment”). Some bubbles in the Demo- 
cratic ferment: 

Itunors’ Paut DovcGtas: “While I do 
not argue with the total figures in the Pres- 
ident’s budget, I think a great many sav- 
ings could be made.” 

Wisconsin's BILt Proxmrire: “A true 
liberal recognizes the change, recognizes 
the new problems. To advocate a bal- 
anced budget or to guard against inflation 
does not mean we are no longer liberal.” 

OrEGON’s RICHARD NEUBERGER: “In this 
time of prosperity, it’s the only sensible 
way to do things.” 

WASHINGTON’S WARREN MAGNUSON 
(who is being discussed as a successor to 
Democratic Chairman Butler): ‘Whether 
the Democrats like it or not, the country is 
getting sensitive about the budget.” 

Quantitative to Qualitative. While 
most liberals are clearer, at this point, 
about what they are not than about what 
they are, some are giving deep thought to 
the future. A chorus of liberal ayes greeted 
Columnist Walter Lippmann’s recent def- 
inition of the mission of the Democratic 
Congress: “It would be to prepare public 
opinion for the future, which is not yet 
here but is near at hand. It would be to 
prepare public opinion for the decade of 
the ‘60s, which, assuming that there is no 
war, is bound to be an era of great in- 
novation and development of our public 
activities.” 

Historian Arthur Schlesinger Jr., of Har- 
vard, the A.D.A. and Adlai Stevenson's 


1956 strategy board, senses the change— 
and more changes to come. In a confiden- 
tial memorandum circulating among the 
party's presidential hopefuls last week, 
Schlesinger argues that the country, with 
tidal regularity, goes through alternating 
cycles of liberalism and conservatism ev- 
ery 15 or 16 years. A new reform era is 
coming in a few years. But meanwhile, 
Democrats should ride the conservative 
crest and adapt to the changes. “Instead 
of the quantitative liberalism of the ‘30s, 
we need now a ‘qualitative liberalism,’ 
dedicated to bettering the quality of 
people’s lives and opportunities. We can 
now count the fight for the necessities of 
living—a job, a square meal, a suit of 
clothes, a roof—as won.” 

Franklin to Theodore. Liberal Schle- 
singer has predictable contempt for the 
Eisenhower Administration (“The nation 
is at last coming out of the Eisenhower 
trance’), but, seeking a clue to the nature 
of the upcoming liberal wave, he chose 
a surprising point of reference. Democrats 
would do well, he wrote, to turn back, not 
to Franklin Roosevelt or Woodrow Wil- 
son for the answer, but to the turn of the 
century and Theodore Roosevelt, a Re- 
publican. 

“It can be said that the new political 
epoch will very likely resemble the Pro- 
gressive period of the turn of the century 
more than it will resemble the New Deal 
period. This is because the New Deal 
period was set off by economic collapse 
and took its special character from the 
fight against the Depression. Some people, 
regarding the New Deal as the archetype 
of all American reform movements, have 
supposed that depression is therefore the 
necessary preliminary to an age of re- 
form. American history does not bear 
this out.” 

If they fail to heed the gospel of T.R., 
concludes Schlesinger, the Democrats 
may forfeit a great opportunity. “Today 
Nelson Rockefeller, another Republican 
Governor of New York, stands out as one 
politician who glimpses the possibilities 
of the “6os. . . It is perfectly easy to see 
a sequence of events which might make 
Rockefeller—in spite of the owners of the 
Republican Party—the first beneficiary of 
the new political mood in national pol- 
itics. The Democrats are foolish if they 
expect to inherit by default.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GENEVA 
In Jeopardy 


The Geneva negotiations changed ab- 
ruptly from boring to disturbing. 

As the Western foreign ministers, 
summer-suited and bright-eyed, came 
bouncing back to Geneva, they found 
that the climate was no longer the one 
they had dressed for. A cold and steady 
wind was now blowing off the steppes of 
Russia. They had reassembled convinced 
that the Russians, eager for a summit, 
would in conciliatory fashion remove the 
offensive overtones to their Berlin ulti- 
matum; this would be called progress, and 
a summit would result. Instead, gloomy 
Andrei Gromyko arrived demanding an 
increased price for summit talks, and at 
week's end, for his imperturbable stone- 
walling, he received the Order of Lenin on 
his soth birthday. 

Gromyko demanded, as an “indispensa- 
ble” condition of an interim Berlin set- 
tlement, the creation of an All-German 
Committee, i.e., West Germans and Com- 
munist East Germans in equal numbers, 
to explore German unification. Would 
there be Big Four control? asked the 
West. No, answered Gromyko, “free of 
Big Four control.” France’s Couve de 
Murville warned that “to link problems 
which are quite distinct is to put the whole 
negotiation back in jeopardy.” Gromyko’'s 
answer was so elaborately frustrating that 
Couve de Murville threw up his hands, 
complained: “We are in the midst of con- 
fusion. We don’t know what the discussion 
is all about.’ 

Despite the planned obfuscation of Gro- 
myko’s words, his aims were clear. An All- 
German Committee would for the first 
time give Communists a chance to intrude 
in the affairs of West Germany, able to 
employ Lenin's basic formula: divide and 
scatter authority in the enemy camp, dis- 
rupt basic institutions, create dissension 
until the will to resist is destroyed. In ef- 
fect, the Russians had picked up one 
item from the original Western proposals 
(which had been carefully conceived as 
part of interlocking concessions leading to 
German reunification) and demanded ‘hat 
it be considered out of context. If anyove 
naively believed that the Russians had th 
true interests of German unity at heart, 
he had only to listen to Nikita Khrushchev 
junketing in Poland last week. Said Khru- 
shchev: “The frontier that we will defend 
now is between East and West Germany. 
This frontier is as sacred to us as any fron- 
tier of the socialist countries.” 

Disowned Memo. Alarmed by the So- 
viet proposal, distressed by W. Averell 
Harriman’s plea for some kind of “accep- 
tance of the East German regime,” sure 
that the West at Geneva was engaged in 
“capitulation by installments,” convinced 
that there would be no such difficulties “if 
Dulles were alive,” Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer dispatched a worried aide- 
mémoire to the allies that seemed to sug- 
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gest that Geneva be ended as a bad job 
and that President Eisenhower and Khru- 
shchev proceed at once to the summit. 
This reversal of Adenauer’s previous oppo- 
sition to the summit alarmed everybody. 

“Tll-timed and dangerous,” said the 
French, hitherto Adenauer’s stoutest de- 
fenders. Adenauer, looking again at the 
implications of his memo, promptly dis- 
owned it, charged that he had been tricked 
into signing it by his own Foreign Min- 
istry. Groaned a West German newspaper: 
“Confusion prevails.” But more than an 
old man’s confused anxiety was involved; 
West Germans—including Berlin Mayor 
Willy Brandt—were in anguish over Gen- 
eva. “The Western position,” said a Ger- 
man spokesman, “has been reduced from 
a package to a parcel to a postcard.” 

Sensing disarray in the Western ranks, 
the Russians went out of their way to 
butter up France’s Charles de Gaulle, and 
to open a systematic campaign of vilifica- 
tion of Konrad Adenauer. The harried 
Chancellor was already in a quarrel with 
the British. At this point, Manhattan 
Banker John J. McCloy, onetime U.S. 
High Commissioner to Germany, paid a 
three-hour call on the Chancellor as a 
“private citizen,” and told him how much 
he deplored the Anglo-German rift. Ade- 
nauer answered that he “would be very 
happy to go to London’”’ to settle it, and 
the British Foreign Office promptly replied 
that “Chancellor Adenauer is welcome 
here any time.” 

Giving Way? From Adenauer’s ill- 
phrased memorandum, the Western min- 
isters borrowed the notion that the Big 
Four should set up a mechanism to dis- 
cuss German reunification, with “advisers” 
from both halves of Germany. With this 
they hoped this week to counter Gromy- 
ko’s tricky All-German Committee. 

It was not much, and it was sympto- 
matic of an unsteady Western position, 
which had given away too much at the 





start—largely because of British desires 
to keep talking at any cost. 

Where in all this was the U.S. Secretary 
of State Christian Herter? He had every- 
one’s sympathy for being thrown into a 
hard job at a crucial time. He had shown 
himself lucid, patient and fair. But, grum- 
bled some observers, he seemed to con- 
ceive his role as a mediator among his 
jumpy allies, constantly reconciling them 
to a common policy. This was a necessary 
exercise, but at this stage of the melan- 
choly Geneva proceedings, it did not give 
the impression of a U.S. lead comparable 
to U.S. strength. 


POLAND 
The Confidence Man 


Less than three years before, a badly 
shaken and bellicose Nikita Khrushchev 
had flown into Warsaw only to find that 
he had been outmaneuvered: the new 
boss of Poland—which had come so close 
to open rebellion against the Soviet Union 
—was none other than Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, an out-of-favor Communist whom 
Stalin had once arrested for refusing to 
castigate Tito. “Traitor!” Khrushchev 
bellowed at him during that all-night 1956 
session in the Belvedere Palace. “If you 
don't obey, we will crush you!’ 

Last week, as Khrushchev alighted 
from his plane to begin a ten-day visit 
to celebrate the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of Poland's people’s republic, he 
warmly bussed Gomulka on both cheeks. 

Dear Comrade his airport speech 
began, and it ended with, “Long live the 
eternal, unbreakable Soviet-Polish friend- 
ship!” Gomulka was just as unctuous, 
praised Khrushchev as “the sincere friend 
of the Polish people,” a “wise, distin- 
guished man.” : 

Talk, Talk. It was perhaps just coin- 
cidence that Khrushchev’s trip came at a 
time when the Big Four foreign ministers 
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were wrestling in Geneva, but nowhere 
better than in Poland could Khrushchev 
more cockily display his power. The elec- 
tric hopes of 1956 had long since been 
buried in Poland, and though the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Polish farmer 
enjoy a degree of freedom unparalleled 
behind the Iron Curtain, faithful Com- 
munist Gomulka had led his nation’s pol- 
icies safely back into the arms of Moscow. 
Now Khrushchev was back, and every- 
where party workers had crowds organized 
to cheer and applaud him. “I am an old 
man,” said Nikita Khrushchev. 65, ram- 
bling on in lengthy speeches, “and when 
I am allowed to talk, I talk.” 

He was at his proletarian best. In the 
mining town of Katowice he proudly pro- 
claimed: “I used to work as a miner my- 
self,” insisted that no smell was more 
“dear to my heart” than the smell of coal 
dust. He felt so confident, in fact, that at 
one point he dared to strike a particularly 
sensitive spot. “Your priests,” he said, 
“promise you happiness in heaven. We 
will offer you happiness here on earth. 
Those black-robed beggars don’t want to 
work for it.” Only when he followed up 
by asking whether everyone was happy 
was he made aware of the deadly silence 
in the crowd. 

It was in Sosnowiec. where an Interna- 
tional (Communist) Mine Workers’ Con- 
gress was in progress, that Khrushchev 
hit his stride. There he promised: “Never, 
never, never will we launch a war against 
any country anywhere at any time.” (He 
did not promise never, never, never to 
stay in lands that want to get rid of 
the Russians.) He continued in his cocky 
way: “I have told the Americans: ‘You 
have no intercontinental missiles. You 
have missiles that can send up oranges. 
We have missiles that can send up tons. 
Imagine the kind of bombs that could be 
contained in our missiles.’ ” 

“Look, a Capitalist!" The West, he 
snorted, was insisfing on free elections in 
the two Germanys, “but we point out 
that there are more people in West Ger- 
many and that therefore they would win.” 
For Khrushchev, this seemed to settle the 
matter of free elections. It was this sort 
of logic that led him to his conclusion: 
eventually the capitalists will all end up 
in museums. “We will look at them as 
today we look at the remains of prehis- 
toric monsters and say, ‘Look, that was a 
capitalist!’ ’’ Recently. he added, he had 
been visited by Averell Harriman, who 
was defeated for the governorship of New 
York by a Rockefeller. “What is the dif- 
ference to the workers,” said Khrushchev, 
“between a Rockefeller and a Harriman?” 

But his main target of the week—and 
one that was calculated to appeal to 
the Poles—was West Germany. In fact, 
Khrushchev got his only show of genuine 
enthusiasm on his Polish tour when he 
rolled through the haunted, once-devas- 
tated “Western territories,” formerly Ger- 
man but now Polish, and enthusiastical- 
ly sided with Polish claims. Said Khru- 
shchey, as he set the theme in Katowice: 
“Adenauer seems to follow in the foot- 
steps of Hitler, who is now decaying in 
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the earth. I say to Adenauer: ‘If you 
try to attack the Socialist countries, you 
won't be able to leave your own hole in 
the ground.’ Then up spoke Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, the perfect host: “Adenauer 
strives to win France for his policies. Our 
new friend President de Gaulle may be 
compared to a dog who barks loudly, but 
is nevertheless only a toothless dog.” 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Getting in Step 
When Europe's six-nation Common 
Market went into business last New 
Year's Day amid acclaim as the harbinger 
of European unity, some of Europe's 
most vigorous and ubiquitous traders— 
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notably the British—were conspicuously 
and wistfully left outside, Preferring its 
Commonwealth and U.S, customers, tra- 
ditionally hesitant to subordinate its own 
island independence in any Continental 
supranational scheme, Britain had failed 
to persuade the Common Market to adopt 
a free-trade system that would have more 
loosely linked 17 European nations. 

The dispute was sharp and bitter, and 
for a time the British, having lost, darkly 
muttered threats of trade-war reprisal. 
But as the Common Market showed every 
sign of flourishing, with once-reluctant 
French and West German industrialists 
delighted by the prospect of a tariff-free 
market of 168 million people, the stakes 
became too high for sniping. And the 
British decided that if they couldn't lick 
‘em, and wouldn't join ‘em, they would 
try another tack. With the inspired dog- 
gedness that characterizes British diplo- 
macy at its best, the British set to work 
to stave off the prospect of a European 
economy permanently divided. 

High Walls. The fruits of British ef- 
forts were evident this week in the little 








Swedish seaside resort of Saltsjoebaden, 
near Stockholm, as 79 delegates from 
seven nations—Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Austria and Por- 
tugal—gathered to put the finishing 
touches to their own free-trade associ- 
ation, known familiarly as the “Outer 
Seven” (though some of its members 
think the name invidious). Recognizing, 
in the words of one British official, that 
“we simply cannot let the Common Mar- 
ket Six build up walls we may never be 
able to scale,” the Outer Seven have de- 
cided to get their commerce into step 
with the Common Market. Thus their 
draft plan envisions a tariff reduction of 
20% on July 1, 1960, the date on which 
the Common Market takes its own second 
10% reduction. 

Dangerous Medicine. All this aims at 
an easy economic meshing of the Outer 
Seven and the Common Market inner six 
if the day of political rapprochement ever 
arrives, For it is politics, not economics, 
that led to the bifurcation of Western 
Europe's trade, particularly politics be- 
tween England and France, part of their 
centuries-old struggle for hegemony in 
modern Europe. It was France, with its 
history of narrow economic nationalism, 
that vetoed Britain’s hopes for a free- 
trade area with the Common Market, and 
it was Britain’s reluctance to give up its 
freedom of action that kept it from joining 
the Common Market as a full member. 
Economically, West Germany prefers the 
British free-trade area; politically, it 
treasures France’s offer of close partner- 
ship in unifying Europe. Unlike the Com- 
mon Market, the Outer Seven arrange- 
ment has no supranational institutions 
and leaves cach nation to negotiate tariffs 
with nonmember nations as it sees fit. 
This is much to Britain’s liking, but it 
has paid heavily to get it—chiefly in 
agricultural concessions to Denmark. 

Denmark symbolizes the uneasy posi- 
tion of most of the Outer Seven nations 
and their fundamental long-range desire 
to join the Common Market proper. 
Much of Denmark's food exports go to 
Common Market countries, 25% to Ger- 
many. (As a whole, the Outer Seven na- 
tions trade more with the twice-as-large 
Common Market than with each other. ) 

While British farmers cried out in dis- 
may, their government promised to guar- 
antee a market for Danish bacon, blue 
cheese and other dairy products to offset 
Denmark's loss in joining the Outer Sev- 
en. This gesture will cost Britain nearly 
$20 million a year in tariff revenue alone. 

Germany’s Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard, sympathetic to the cause of freer 
trade everywhere, promised Denmark not 
to discriminate against it for joining the 
Outer Seven. Germany hopes in time to 
put pressure on France to widen the Com- 
mon Market club. But as Erhard points 
out, the Outer Seven is “dangerous med- 
icine.” even though “chances are good 
that it will work.” And, as one of Erhard’s 
aides adds: “Separate groups tend to 
form habits, generate loyalties, encour- 
age parochial thinking. On the other hand, 
they can produce creative friction.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Grievance Man 
On Britain's tight little island, the con- 
gestion of people, the spreading of the 


Welfare State (with its regulations as 
well as its benefits) and the inherent petty 
tyranny of multiplying bureaucrats add 
up to a frustrating experience lor a de- 
terminedly individualistic nation. Even so 
doctrinaire a Socialist as the New States- 
man’s Editor Kingsley Martin grumbled 
‘Because there are too many 
people regimentation unavoid- 
able, and so Socialism’s basic idea of sub- 
stituting cooperation for jungle fighting is 
lost; it becomes merely the demand for 
equal regimentation.” 

Innumerable letters from outraged citi- 
zens and hapless victims pour in to British 
M.P.s demanding protection from the suf- 
focating grip of bureaucracy. Sometimes 
the press takes up specific cases with a hue 
and cry, like that of Crichel Down, where 
a farmer defied the War Department's 
right in time of peace to hold onto land 
commandeered in time of war. or pleads 
for a Mrs. Christos, who went to jail for 
earning milk money for her children while 
on the dole (Time, June 15}. But often an 
M.P. has either too much work or not 
enough spunk to see an issue through, and 
the press is quick to shift to fresher news. 

Citizen's Complaint. Last week many 
Britons were looking longingly at a Scan- 
dinavian answer to this problem—the in- 
stitution of the ombudsman (pronounced 
word that translates 
roughly as “the grievance man.” Founded 
in Sweden 150 years ago in frank imita- 
tion of the ancient Roman “tribunes of 
the people,” whose job it was to watch 
the administration of justice and give as- 
citizens who were treated 


last week 


becomes 


om-boods-man), a 


sistance to 


harshly, it has since spread to Finland and 
Denmark, is likely to be adopted this fall 
by Norway. 





Nordisk Presse 
HurwITz 


oter. 


“OMBUDSMAN 
Placid land's troublesh 
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Speaking over BBC radio at the invita- 
tion of British M.P.s, Denmark's Om- 
budsman Dr. Stephan Hurwitz outlined 
his duties. Elected by Parliament (in 
Hurwitz’ case, unanimously). the 
budsman must be a lawyer; he is above 
party, has a legal staff and annual budget 
and is the highest-salaried man in the Dan- 
ish government. On receiving a complaint 
from a citizen, or on his own initiative, 
Dr. Hurwitz can investigate any civil or 
military establishment. The courts remain 
outside the ombudsman’s control, but he 
is empowered to look into the affairs of 
state officials, from Cabinet ministers to 
policemen, and is entitled “to enter any 
prison or hospital or other state institu- 
tion, without warning, seeing everything, 
having access to all documents and able 
to speak to all persons there confined.’ 

Port & Cigars. Denmark has but one 
ombudsman, Finland two, while Sweden 
has three, who respectively 1) guarantee 
Parliament against abuse by government 
officials, 2) guarantee Parliament against 
abuse by the military, 3) guarantee the 
King against abuse by officials. All three 
are obliged by law to investigate every 
complaint of every citizen, to ensure free- 
dom of the press and to begin prosecu- 
tion of any official who acts wrongly or 
neglects his duty. 

Over their port and cigars in London 
parliamentarians and barristers were im- 
pressed by the efficiency and economy of 
the ombudsman system. Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan promised to give the 
matter “careful” study. Labor's Hugh 
Gaitskell concurred. But other M.P.s were 
quick to point out that the ombudsman 
system would cut across the primary 
sources of parliamentary authority and 
power. They thought that what would 
work in the more placid arena of Scandi- 
navia, with its tradition of dispassionate 
counselors such as Dag Hammarskjold 
would not do so well in the bigger and 
more contentious British setting. 


FRANCE 


Glory with Reservations 

As much to honor the Fifth Republic as 
the Revolution that led to the First, 
Charles de Gaulle’s Minister of Culture 
Novelist André Malraux, had promised “a 
July 14 like no other.’ The 17oth anni- 
versary of the storming of the Bastille be- 
came, like every Bastille Day, a barom- 
eter of France's mood. This time the motif 
was military and the official theme was 
glory. 

Some Parisian newspapers found it in- 
congruous that a regime so regal as that 
of De Gaulle’s should have appropriated 
Bastille Day, the anniversary of the peo- 
ple’s Revolution, But André Malraux dug 
out the stirring Berlioz version of La 
Marseillaise originally scored for goo in- 
struments and a great chorus of 600. and 
ordered the bands to play the old revo- 
lutionary -including the dirgelike 
Hymn to the Supreme Being from the 
Revolutionary Year II (1794). On the 
esplanade of the Invalides, where color- 
fully couples from the twelve 
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De GAULLE IN BasTILLe Day PARADE 
Troubled land's proud leader. 





French-African Community states danced 
the night away in “the world’s biggest 
ball,”” famed Chanteuse Josephine Baker 
chose a tall, bronzed Foreign Legionnaire 
for her partner. Alas, her throaty French 
fell on noncomprehending ears: he 
German. 

Next morning, under a sunny sky (“God 
is certainly a Gaullist.” people said) 
World War II tanks rumbled down the 
Champs Elysées with freshly painted 
names of assorted half-forgotten  skir- 
mishes and battles with the Germans. 
They were the same tanks of the Ram- 
bouillet depot that were alerted to descend 
upon Paris for an army coup only a little 


was 


more than a year ago. 

Broomsticks & Berets. The military 
hardware passed unapplauded. The scarlet- 
plumed Republican Guard, the blue-and- 
white cloaked Spahis on their white charg- 
ers, the white-kepied Foreign Legion with 
their sand-scufiling step, the pantalooned 
Senegalese, the Chasseurs Alpins shoulder- 
ing their lacquered skis—these 
like a handful of old-fashioned cigarette 
cards, delighted the children. The para- 
troopers in. their camou- 
ge got a single “Vive les paras!” from 
a tall man with an open-necked shirt. 
“But what have they asked an- 
other spectator. “Broomsticks and berets. 
We are 30 years behind the times.” 

Many Frenchmen speak as bitterly of 


passing 


mud-and-moss 





got? 


obsolescence as do the Spaniards. They 
speak of the “prestige” of France, writes 
Editorialist Morvan Lebesque “as gour- 





mands speak of our ‘prestigious Beaujo- 
lais’ or our ‘prestigious cog-au-vin’: a 
word like any other, a chance word that 
around, a prostituted word.” But 
before summer's end, De Gaulle 
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should produce an H-bomb? Then his 
prestige would be a reality felt anew by 
his army, his country and his enemies. 

On Bastille Day, thousands had turned 
out only to see him. They strained to 
catch sight of him as he drove past, stand- 
ing in his open car, acknowledging the 
cheers and the Vive de Gaulles with a 
light but adequate gesture of either hand. 
“Only De Gaulle can negotiate peace in 
Algeria.” Socialist Guy Mollet told his 
party convention last week. 

War & Words. But Parisians them- 
selves were not noticeably in a martial 
mood on Bastille Day. Draft notices had 
just gone out to the young men born in 
1939. The war in Algeria has taken 1,043 
French lives in the past six months, and 
that day the newspapers reported a big 
new Algerian battle in which some 80 
more French soldiers died. 

The humorous weekly Le Canard En- 
chainé, its circulation doubled in the 
past year because of its biting irreverence 
for De Gaulle, wrote an open letter to 
Mon cher Malraux: “If you say Algeria 
is France, then it is a civil war, because 
Frenchmen are being killed there. During 
the American War of Secession, would 
you have organized a colossal torch parade 
in Washington?” 

Something of this sort seemed to be in 
the heads of those French who, once the 
parade was over, sat at ease on the for- 
bidden lawns under the already browning 
chestnut trees, watching with disinterest 
the top-hatted ambassadors. the rugged 
para colonels, the elegant African women 
and elderly African statesmen in colored 
robes on their way to the great reception 
at the Elysée Palace. As evening fell, 
there were more fireworks, Roman candles, 
bright detonating stars, and street dances 
to accordion accompaniment. But the huge 
“V for Victory” sign made by the fixed 
beams of military searchlights behind the 
Place de la Concorde had about it, with 
the Algerian war still on, a kind of mock- 
ery, or promise postponed. 


LIBYA 
Poor & Proud 


Homer knew it. the Greeks named it, 
and for 2,500 years Libya was easy pick- 
ings for plundering Phoenicians and Ro- 
mans, Arabs and Spaniards, Turks and 
Italians. In dismantling the tinny empire 
of Mussolini—the last of Libya's con- 
querors—the U.N. gave the ancient Lib- 
yan people their first real independence 
in 1951. Free Libya's legacy from its past 
includes rich Roman ruins, live German 
land mines, and a fierce resentment among 
Libya’s predominantly Arab 1,130,000 
population against all things foreign. All 
things, that is, except foreign money, par- 
ticularly U.S. dollars. Libya gets more 
foreign aid per capita than any other 
nation in the world. 

Nearly three times the size of Texas, 
Libya is 95% arid rock and sand; 99% of 
its people are illiterate, tending sheep, 
camels and goats to eke out a per capita 
income of less than $100 a year. More 
than $85 million in U.S. aid has poured 
into Libya in the past eight years to help 
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the young nation to its feet. There is a 
special reason for U.S. generosity: Libya's 
government, headed by its near-absolute 
monarch, King Idris I, permits the U.S. 
Air Force to operate Wheelus field outside 
Tripoli, the largest U.S. airbase outside the 
L where 12,000 Americans are sta- 
tioned, and 2,500 Libyans employed. 
Black Gold. The effects of American 
aid to Libya are everywhere: the desert is 
beginning to bloom under U.S. irrigation 
engineers in places such as Wadi Caam, 
barren since the Roman aqueducts crum- 
bled away. Last year the U.S. built 37 
schools and equipped five teachers’ train- 
ing colleges (the nation has only 25 col- 








Schiller 


KiNG Ipris I 
Dollars with dignity. 





lege graduates). In what may prove the 
greatest boon of all to the Libyan standard 
of living, after four years of probing the 
desert crust for oil, Esso Standard (Lib- 
ya) last month drew an astonishing 17,500 
bbl. a day in a test run of its first Zelten 
field well, hopefully spudded in Zelten 
Two. 

Despite all this, one knowledgeable U.S. 
diplomat admits that “the U.S. would 
never win in any popularity contest in 
Libya.” Like all newly independent na- 
tions, Libya is extremely sensitive about 
its dependence. “We advise the American 
people to study the psychology of the 
Libyans,” warned the newspaper At-Talia 
recently. “Any assistance given at the 
expense of our dignity and pride will be 
regarded as an offense and not a help.” 

Libyans also resent supervision of aid 
projects by U.S. teams, as the daily Fes- 
san grumbled: “We receive from America 
a sum of money that we are not allowed 
to spend as we see fit. The money is chan- 
neled to us through uneconomical agencies 
that keep highly paid foreign employees 
and fleets of cars.” The sight of U 
housewives flitting by in outsize station 
wagons is apt to outrage a poor and proud 
mule-borne Libyan male who keeps his 
own wife shrouded in a baracan. Well 
aware of Libyan sensitivities, embassy and 
Air Force work hard to avoid riling the 
people. 

Black Prince. Part of Libya’s touchi- 
ness grows out of its realization that it 
could not survive six months if the U.S. 
and Britain (which has given Libya $64 
million) withdrew their support. Libya's 
meager exports of esparto grass (for paper 
currency ), olive oil, nuts and camels pay 
for only a fraction of its imports, and U.S. 
grants total more than half Libya’s annual 
budget. Rumors rife in Libya of local mis- 
management of allied funds are small 
encouragement to pull out U.S, technicians 
and let the Libyans spend away on their 
own. Most of the charges of corruption 
swirl about a fringe-bearded son of a 
cousin of King Idris’ known as the Black 
Prince, whose SASCO construction com- 
pany is currently building a $7,000,0co 
road that starts 200 miles east of Tripoli 
and meanders 300 miles through the empty 
desert to the Sebha oasis. 

Touchy and resentful of U.S. aid, the 
Libyans are nevertheless trying to wangle 
more of it. The U.S. has a lease until 1971 
on Wheelus Air Force Base, where under 
ideal weather conditions shrieking F-1o1 
and F-102 jet fighters land and take off in 
flocks of 500 a day. But the U.S. has to 
listen if the King’s ministers want to 
renegotiate. For the use of Wheelus, the 
U.S. paid an initial sum of $7,000,000 and 
24,000 tons of wheat, agreed to an annual 
$4,000,000 rental until 1960 and $1,000,- 
ooo a year after that for eleven years. 
Libya has now demanded ten times as 
much—a whopping $40 million a year— 
in rent for Wheelus, and more perks 
besides. The U.S. has countered with an 
offer of $6,000,000. 

Rooftop Antennas. The man who keeps 
his divided country from getting out of 
hand is 69-year-old King Idris, who runs 
Libya from a honey-colored palace in 
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Tobruk and lives by the tenets of the 
Senussi sect, which holds Libya's diverse 
tribesmen together: no alcohol, no tobac- 
co, no coffee, no immodesty. So modest 
and unassuming is Idris that he ordered 
his own image removed from Libya's post- 
age stamps and currency and has given 
two of his palaces to the state. 

The King’s policy is neutrality in Arab 
affairs, cautious friendship with the West, 
hatred of Israelis and Communists. If 
Americans on the scene often think their 
motives are misunderstood, they can take 
some comfort in the fact that no other 
foreigner fares much better. An active 
Soviet embassy, with rooftop antennas 
obviously monitoring Wheelus’ frequen- 
cies, is allowed to operate, but it shares 
the frustrations of the U.S. in trying to 
cope with Libya’s fierce pride. 

Most surprising of all is Libya’s care- 





MARCHERS IN BAGHDAD 
Girl Scouts with a viper on the blooded streets. 


fylly independent course in Arab politics. 
Nasser’s picture smiles from thousands of 
shopwindows, Libyans listen nightly to 
Cairo radio, and—as in much of the Mid- 
dle East—many of Libya’s schoolteachers 
are Egyptian. But Libya refused to take 
sides with Nasser against Iraq. To all 
demands for its fealty, Moslem and non- 
Moslem alike, Libya replies in the proud 
words of Al Raid: “We do not need 
imported principles.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
One Year Later 


It was the first anniversary of the 
July 14 revolution in Iraq and for a 
week Baghdad was all holiday celebra- 
tion. Down the hot, dusty streets where 
a year ago mobs dragged the mutilated 
bodies of Nuri as-Said and Crown Prince 
Abdul Illah, clowns danced, balloons 
bobbed, Girl Scouts marched, a giant 
papier-maché fist rolled by on a_ float, 
clutching the viper of imperialism, and a 
military camel in the parade, poked play- 
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fully by happy patriots, turned and spat 
expertly in their eves. And under the 
crisp salute of Premier Karim Kassem— 
hero of the revolution and a year later 
still very much the enigmatic hero of the 
Republic—Soviet T-54 and British Cen- 
turion tanks rumbled by in a two-hour 
parade of military might to the anoma- 
lous music of British marches. 

For the austere, aloof and tense Pre- 
mier, it had been anything but an easy 
year. He had kept Iraq from a Nasser 
takeover, despite anxious moments such 
as the Mosul revolt in March, but only 
at the cost of accepting more help from 
the street-organizing Communists than 
was healthy. In a characteristic compro- 
mise last week before the holiday began, 
Kassem reshuffled his Cabinet, adding 
three minor-league Communist sympa- 
thizers (including Iraq’s first woman min- 


ister, a practicing gynecologist), but ef- 
fectively demoting the once powerful 
fellow-traveling Minister of Economics 
Ibrahim Kubba to Minister of Agrarian 
Reform. 

But Kassem saved his real news for 
the middle of the Big Week. Addressing 
a graduation throng at Iraq’s military 
college in his controlled staccato. he said 
“T assure you that by next Jan. 6 we 
shall celebrate the formation of political 
parties,’ and went on—amid shouts of 
“Kassem for first President of the Re- 
public’—to promise a new constitution 
and free elections within a year. Whether 
in fact General Kassem and his army will 
dare freely surrender the fruits of their 
revolution to civilians remains to be seen 
the experience of Middle East politics 
is all against it. 

In the northeastern oilfield region of 
Kirkuk last week, street fighting broke 
out between Kurds and Turks, with the 
Communists mixing in; about 20 were 
killed. Kassem remains emotionally anti- 
Western, but seems belatedly learning to 


suspect Communists. After the Kirkuk 
flare-up he warned the Communists that 
it was the government's job, and no one 
else's, to determine who are “enemies of 
the people,” and “we will settle accounts 
with all who attack the liberty of the 
people.” 

Lebanon. Last year’s Iraq revolt threat- 
ened to ignite Lebanon too. But the day 
after, at Lebanon’s request, 3,500 U.S. 
marines landed. When the U.S. troops, 
more than 14,000 at one point, left three 
months later, not a single Lebanese had 
been killed or injured by the Americans. 
Tank treads in the sand have long since 
been obliterated; a four-man Cabinet 
under President Fuad Chehab, the re- 
laxed army boss, still governs Lebanon 
by legislative decree; business is good 
once more, Net effect: the Middle East 
learned that the U.S. is ready to inter- 
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vene (and ready to leave peacefully) and 
that the U.S.S.R. threatened noisily but 
did not arrive. 

Jordan. In the same anxious week a 
year ago, British troops returned to Jor- 
dan. The loneliest ruler in the Middle 
East when the British troops pulled out 
in the fall, 23-year-old King Hussein has 
held his shaky military regime together 
with his own courage and $50 million 
from the U.S. Nasser, caught up in a 
struggle for power with Kassem, has quit 
his vicious radio attacks on the little 
King, now talks of resuming relations 
with Jordan. 

Saudi Arabia. The relaxed pressure 
of Arab nationalism has saved the day 
for the wealthy autocratic Saud family. 
Brother Feisal, now in charge, is intro- 
ducing tightfisted budgeting at long last, 
while financially strapped King Saud has 
just left for Germany to look at some 
of his greenbacks sequestered there and 
to see a doctor. 

Yemen. Temporarily in charge of the 
reform-minded Prince Badr (Tre, June 
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29) while his father, the gory Imam, is 
off in Rome. Chances are that when papa 
returns shortly, things will go from Badr 
to worse. 

Egypt. Nasser, chastened by forced co- 
existence with Kassem, and wiser in the 
ways of Communist purposes in the Mid- 
dle East, seems less tense than he was, 
less eager for adventures. more mindful 
of mending fences and improving the 
economy at home. The fact that the most 
pervasive propaganda weapon in the Mid- 
dle East, Nasser’s Cairo radio, now out- 
spokenly attacks the Communists in the 
Middle East is a gain for the U.S. 

Tranquillity is the most unlikely out- 
come of events in the Middle East, when 
one pistol shot can change so much and 
passions flare so easily in the hot sun. 
But things are now quieter—and on the 
whole, more stable—than in that churn- 
ing week of July 14, 1958. 


ITALY 
Fresh Start 


One of the ironies of history is that in 
the land where once the Romans ham- 
mered out the basic statutes of law and 
justice for the Western world, their suc- 
cessors in the modern nation of Italy are 
caught in as tangled and Kafkaesque a 
legal code as besets any country. Wres- 
tling with precedents that go back to the 
Twelve Tables of 450 B.C., to the Caesars 
and Hadrian and Justinian, plagued by 
remnants of the Code Napoleon and the 
harsh Fascist glorifications of police and 
state, baffled judges let dockets pile up. 
Cases drag on, and prisons overflow with 
prisoners still awaiting trial. The solution: 
a periodic amnesty. 

“The harshness of absolute regimes,” 
said an Italian lawyer last week, “was 
mitigated in two ways. One was regicide. 
The other was amnesty—the sovereign’s 
gift of grace. We still have amnesty—so, 
for the next six months, don’t leave your 
car unattended, and keep your hand on 
your wallet.’ Under the fourth general 
amnesty since 1945, signed into law by 
President Giovanni Gronchi last week, 
some 15,000 convicted criminals—and 
perhaps as many as 100,000 offenders 
still unsentenced—will walk scot-free out 
of Italy’s jails. Unlike a pardon, which 
wipes out the penalty, an amnesty ex- 
punges the crime. The categories of crimi- 
nals admitted to amnesty last week in- 
cluded libelers, common thieves, tax evad- 
ers, those who have offered “offenses to 
the head of the state,” first offenders 
serving no more than two years, por- 
nographers, and—most controversially— 
Communists and Fascists convicted of 
political crimes during the chaotic years 
between 1943 and 1946 in Italy. Although 
political criminals make up no more than 
2% of the amnestied, they include the 
“Red Devil” Moranino (True, April 30, 
1956), who had taken refuge behind the 
Iron Curtain, and two of the men in- 
volved in the Communist wartime theft 
of the fabled gold of Dongo. 

Since ancient times amnesty has been 
used ceremonially (“Whom will ye that 
I release unto you? Barabbas or Jesus?’’) 
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by authoritarian governments to placate 
their people. But modern Italy’s need 
of amnesty springs from the basic in- 
justices of its present laws and the 
overcrowding of its jails. The Italian 
constitution of 1948 provides for a form 
of habeas corpus and declares the citizen 
innocent until proved guilty, but under 
Italy's outmoded legal procedures and 
the operation of Italy's judges—most of 
whom, while not Fascists, got their legal 
training under Fascism—suspects often 
languish years in jail awaiting trial. As 
one Italian lawyer put it last week: “The 
amnesty is a shotgun blasting at ills that 
shouldn't exist in the first place.” 


JAPAN 
The Colonel's Crusade 


Outraged was the word last week for 
the ladies of Washington Heights—the 
Little America in the heart of Tokyo 
where the families of 2.350 U.S. Air Force 
men live and never had it so good. A 








CoLONEL JOHNSTONE 
Against pitched peach pits. 


sergeant had been posted at the door of 
the commissary. and every woman who 
showed up wearing a bathing suit, shorts, 
slacks. blue jeans, pedal pushers or halter 
was politely but firmly turned away. 
“Tyranny!” cried one offender, “Aren't 
we free Americans?’ demanded another. 
Asked practically everybody: “Who does 
Colonel Johnstone think he is?” 
Colonel Charles Johnstone, 43, com- 
manding officer of the 6oooth Support 
Wing. which keeps house for bases 
stretching all the way to Iwo Jima, is 
normally a genial and patient man, but 
ever since he took over his command in 
1957 he has been disgusted by the way 
the wives and children of his officers and 
airmen were behaving in Japan. He fired 
his first salvo last fall, when he bluntly 
declared that “a large number of our mili- 
tary dependent children have for all prac- 
tical purposes been deserted by their par- 





ents.” He blamed “cheap entertainment 
in the clubs and cheap domestic help in 
the home.” Japanese maids, says Colonel 
Johnstone, “are expected by some Ameri- 
cans to cook, clean, launder, answer the 
telephone and be governess, all for $25 
a month. And where are the parents in 
such cases? Out visiting their neighbors 
and getting tanked up.” 

So far this year, there have been only 
two scandals involving teen-agers: five 
boys were sent back to the U.S. after an 
18-year-old Japanese girl accused them of 
rape, and one American girl was packed 
home after allegedly spending 44 days in 
a hotel with a Japanese man. But each 
week brings its share of lesser incidents. 
The children rip up school buses, delight 
in throwing things out of the windows. 
“One day,” says Johnstone, “‘a school bus 
passed me belching smoke from every 
window. All the kids were smoking. And 
as I watched bug-eyed at the sight. a 
shower of peach pits descended on me.” 

Last May Colonel Johnstone slapped a 
to o'clock weekday curfew on teen-agers. 
At the same time he also went after their 
mothers. Again and again, he heard com- 
plaints that someone had made a lewd re- 
mark to a G.I. wife in a PX or pinched 
her bottom. The trouble was, said the 
colonel, that too often such women came 
in two categories—either “provocatively 
clad” or, if “less young and shapely, dis- 
gustingly clad.’ Last week the colonel 
clamped down in earnest. From now on, 
any serviceman’s wife who tries to enter 
a public building on base will have her 
identity card “checked for appropriate 
follow-up action.” 

Amid the storm last week, he found 
one consolation. It was a letter from a 
large U.S. firm that is helping dredge the 
Suez Canal. The company had already 
heard of the colonel’s crusade and wanted 
to know all the details, because it was 
interested in starting a campaign of its 
own among the wives of its employees. 


CAMEROONS 


Reign of Terror 

The next African nation to get its inde- 
pendence, on New Year's Day, 1960, is 
the French Cameroons (pop. 3,300,000), 
a California-sized, French-administered 
United Nations trust territory on the 
Guinea Coast, just east of Nigeria. But 
first it seems destined to go through 
bloodshed. 

Four years ago, when rioting broke out 
there, the Union des Populations Came- 
rounaises—the nation’s strongest political 
party—was blamed for it, and outlawed. 
The U.P.C. then broke wide open. A mod- 
erate, nonviolent wing split away from 
the terrorist faction, which fled to the 
hills. Under a “national reconciliation” 
policy, more than 650 convicted U.P.C. 
supporters received amnesty recently 
from the government of Premier Ahma- 
dou Ahidjo. But the terrorists, directed by 
Dr. Félix-Roland Moumié, an ingratiating 
and crafty little physician, got no mercy: 
while entire villages were moved down to 
roadside locations surrounded by stock- 
ades, French and Cameroonian patrols 
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flushed guerrillas from the emptied hills. 

Dr. Moumié himself fled the country 
after the 1955 riots, turned up ultimately 
in Cairo, and with plenty of money (from 
Russia and Red China, say his enemies) 
launched a campaign demanding U.N.- 
supervised elections before the Cameroons 
became independent, on the grounds that 
the present Legislative Assembly does not 
represent the will of the people. His plea 
was turned down by the U.N. Moumié 
proclaimed: “Freedom with violence is 
preferable to slavery without it,” and 
his followers started practicing what he 
preached. 

Violence, once sporadic, has now be- 
come frequent. In the port of Douala, 
biggest city in the Cameroons. terrorists 
recently attacked a police outpost and a 
movie theater. With pangas, they stabbed 
an Air France pilot to death in a bar, 
butchered a stranded European motorist 
with machetes on a lonely road, burned 
three planes on a banana plantation air- 
strip. In the capital city of Yaoundé, an 
armed band swooped down on La Renais- 
sance Bar, murdered the French proprie- 
tor and his sister. In eight days 14 people 
died, seven of them Frenchmen. 

As frightened whites began toting fire- 
arms and cutting down the high grass 
cover around their houses, Cameroonian 
and French security forces arrested more 
than a hundred Cameroonese. One of 
them, Simo Sirre, was convicted of killing 
23 people, including a Deputy of the 
Assembly. Last week he and four compa- 
triots were hauled out to the marketplace 
in the town of Bafoussam, and before a 
crowd of 3,000, summoned by trumpet- 
ing loudspeakers, were tied to stakes and 
mowed down by a_ twelve-man firing 
squad. 

The French hoped that this show of 
force would have its effect, but earnest 
Premier Ahidjo had no illusions. ‘“Mou- 
mié hasn't been disarmed,” said he last 
week. “The leaders need time to reorgan- 
ize. Trouble could come again in October 
or November.” 


MALAYA 
Hold That Line 


The two-year-old Federation of Malaya 
is a nation in which the Malays have most 
of the numbers, the Chinese most of the 
money, It can exist only if the twain 
can meet. Thanks largely to the fore- 
sighted leadership of Tengku (Prince) 
Abdul Rahman, a wealthy, Cambridge- 
educated Moslem prince. peaceful and 
prosperous Malaya is run by a coalition 
Alliance Party, which has‘established a 
tenuous racial harmony among Malaya's 
6,500,000 polyglot population. 

Last week the ties that for seven years 
have bound the Alliance—Malays, the 
self-sufficient and aloof Chinese, and the 
Indians—began to fray. The ties held 
only when the Tengku proved that under 
his bland exterior he can be a hard man 
indeed. Trouble began over how the Alli- 
ance would distribute its candidates for 
the 104 parliamentary seats in next 
month's federal elections. Word got out 
that the Tengku would give the Indian 
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minority half a dozen seats, the Chinese 
(who represent 4o% of the population) 
would get 28 seats, and the rest would go 
to Tengku’s own United Malay party. 
The Indians seemed satisfied. The Chi- 
nese decidedly were not. 

The disgruntled president of the Malay- 
an Chinese Association, Dr. Lim Chong 
Eu, wrote a “secret” letter to the Tengku 
(which was soon leaked), demanding 40 
seats. Answered the Prince angrily; “Your 
action in presenting me with an ultima- 
tum at this late hour is really a stab 
in the back to me.” 

Put on the spot, forced to choose 
whether to give way or to break up the 
Alliance, the Chinese party called a hur- 
ried meeting of its general working com- 
mittee. In a secret vote 8g delegates voted 
to continue in the Alliance, with 60 op- 
posed. Hurrying to the Tengku with the 
news, Lim mopped his brow as the Prince, 
pressing his advantage, demanded that the 
Chinese party expel “irresponsible mem- 
bers responsible for the crisis.’ Then, as a 
small sop, he promised that the number 
of Chinese to be named on the coalition 
ticket would be raised from 28 to 32. 

As the embittered losers began to resign 
their jobs in the Malayan Chinese Associ- 
ation, the Tengku, holding the Alliance 
together, had plainly scored a personal 
triumph. But there were wounds that 
would last. Sighed Dr. Lim: “I'm happy 
the Alliance has averted a break, but per- 
sonally, I’m finished. Never in my life 
have I been so misunderstood or so 
abused.” 


SOUTH KOREA 
Children's Show 


Every now and then a strong gust of 
wind whipped through the big stadium at 
Pusan, but at first the 70,000 children and 
parents in the audience paid no attention. 
Onstage, as the restless bunting snapped 
and waved, a troop of comedians and 
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singers was putting on a special children’s 
show, and the audience giggled and roared. 
But some among the parents began to 
notice black clouds massing in the sky, 
and remembered that a typhoon had been 
reported offshore that very morning. The 
performers sensed the danger, too, for 
they began to race through their acts. 
Seconds later, the heavens opened. 

As the torrents fell, the 70,000 scram- 
bled into the aisles, headed for the sta- 
dium’s three main exits. Stadium guards 
were swept aside, exits jammed with 
screaming children and adults; writhing 
bodies fell underfoot. Police reinforce- 
ments tried hauling to safety those 
trapped in the doorways. But as the 
crowds inside the stadium kept pushing, 
the police began beating them back with 
clubs. Finally, the panic passed like the 
storm that started it and then faded away. 
In ugly heaps near each doorway lay 
scores of injured and the 62 dead, 52 of 
whom were children under ten. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
"That Rotten Dike" 


Far from the bustle and night life of 
the big cities, The Netherlands is still dot- 
ted with some of the world’s dourest Cal- 
vinist communities. Among its grimmest 
is the former islet of Urk (pop. 5.500), a 
fishing village on the Zuider Zee. On Sun- 
days, Urkers still separate their hens from 
the roosters, turn their paintings to the 
wall, read only one book (the Bible), take 
only one processional walk (to church), 
Doing anything else is sinful. For years 
life in Urk was pretty routine, and the 
town constable’s daily report invariably 
read: “Nothing has happened.” That was 
before Urk ceased to be an island. 

Ten years ago a road was built on a 
dike that connected Urk to the mainland, 
and the 20th century began catching up 
with Urkers, especially the younger ones, 
Traditions began to change, especially the 
pleasant one of “public cuddling,” in 
which young lovers hugged and squeezed 
each other on Friday and Saturday nights 
in Urk’s 400-yard-long main street, while 
around them a circle of shouting and 
laughing boys and girls teased the lovers 
(“Afterward,” said one traditionalist, “the 
brides were properly led to the altar’). 

With the advent of short skirts, high 
heels and Dutch Teddy boys from the 
mainland, public cuddling became more 
basic. On one wild night last winter, 500 
youngsters, many of them drunk, rioted 
on the main street. Pubs thereafter were 
ordered closed at ro o'clock on Saturday 
nights. This ended neither the boozing 
nor the love-making on the dike. Last 
week Urk’s irked elders cracked down. A 
new Urk law made it a crime to “trudge, 
slouch, lounge, saunter, flock together” or 
“to sit or lie’ after dark along public 
roads. Maximum penalty: a fine of 300 
guilders ($79) or two months in jail. 
Love-smitten Urkers hoped to get around 
the ban simply by taking to the woods 
on the mainland, a short bike ride away. 
Mourned one oldtimer: “Our world is 
turned upside down nowadays in Urk, and 
all because of that rotten dike.” 
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Joe Scherschel—Lire 
Castro ON TELEVISION 


One rejected Communism—and got axed. 


CUBA 
The Strongman Speaks 


In just twelve hours one day last week, 
Fidel Castro boldly and brutally crushed 
his puppet President, Manuel Urrutia. 
With an expert and cynical maneuver, 
Strongman Castro set a mob on the Presi- 
dential Palace, then went on television 
to denounce Urrutia as a “traitor.” Not 
since the time in the 1930s when Dictator 
Fulgencio Batista went through five pup- 
pets in two years had a President of Cuba 
been treated with such contempt. 

Urrutia of late had been trying to act 
like a President. He vetoed some minor 
Castro decrees, held up others. He favored 
going slow with land reform. But to Castro, 
his most maddening act was his denuncia- 
tion of Cuba’s Communists as “criminals” 
just when Castro was making common 
cause with the Reds in a bitter tirade 
against a committee of the U.S. Senate. 

"Fidel, Himself." The U.S. link to the 
Cuba furor was the Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee, chaired by Mississip- 
pi’s Senator James Eastland. Eastland’s 
witness was Major Pedro Luis Diaz Lanz, 
former head of Castro’s air force, who says 
he was fired for fighting Communist influ- 
ence in the armed forces (Time, July 13). 
Cuba’s No. 1+ Communist, Diaz Lanz 
charged, “is Fidel himself.’’ He added that 
on a trip to Venezuela, he saw Castro go 
into a hotel bathroom for a private, two- 
hour talk with Venezuelan Communist 
Boss Gustavo Machado. Castro exploded 
in rage at the committee—“those political 
simpletons who seek to put a premium on 
treason”—and did not visibly cool off at 
President Eisenhower's statement that 
“the U.S. has made no such charges.” 

In such an atmosphere, a puppet Presi- 
dent was expected to join in the chorus. 
But Urrutia, a slow-moving former city 
judge, has a stubborn streak of independ- 
ence. (He caught Castro’s eye and got 
elevated to the presidency because he once 
defied Batista and declared from the bench 
that Cubans have the right to rebel against 
tyranny.) Even while Diaz Lanz was tes- 
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tifying in Washington, Urrutia called a 
television press conference and said: “I 
reject the support of the Communists, 
and I believe that any real Cuban revolu- 
tionary should reject it openly.” 

Page from Perén. To fire Urrutia with 
maximum dramatic effect Castro bor- 
rowed a trick from another expert dema- 
gogue, Argentina’s ex-Dictator Juan Perén, 
who once “quit” office to provoke an out- 
burst of public support. The news hit Ha- 
vana one morning by way of 54-in. type 
in Castro’s mouthpiece newspaper, Revo- 
lucién: FIDEL RESIGNS.* 

The show went according to plan. Radio 
announcers frantically urged the country 
to “stay calm.” Labor unions went into 
emergency session. Students abandoned 
classes. Mobs gathered and marched on 
the Presidential Palace shouting: “Do not 
resign, Fidel! Do not resign!” Urrutia 
tried to save his skin. “Fidel Castro is our 
maximum leader!” he yelled down from 
a palace balcony to the mob. 

Castro ignored him. That night on TV, 
his favorite medium for lecturing the 
country, Castro said in a four-hour ha- 
rangue that he had differences with Urru- 
tia that were both “moral and civic.” For 
a starter, Urrutia was drawing “exactly 
the same salary as Batista” ($10,000 a 
month), while all the Cabinet members 
had voluntarily taken a cut to $700. Urru- 
tia was buying a $40,000 house, while “I 
have no house; I have bought no house.” 
Waving and tapping a yellow pencil, Cas- 
tro stepped up the pace of the attack until 
his voice grew shrill and sweat darkened 
his open green army shirt. 

“He is blackmailing us with Commu- 
nism,” Castro yelled. “Everything here 
which is promoting the ghost of Commu- 
nism is promoting foreign aggression. The 
President is trying to draw up a plan ex- 
actly like Diaz Lanz. Maybe he can send 
for 15 North American agents and install 
them as ministers here.” 

Sobs at the Palace. As Castro’s tirade 
roared on, now comprehensible, now in- 
coherent, Urrutia watched a television set 
in his wife’s sitting room at the palace. 
His face was ashen, and his right cheek 
twitched nervously as Castro’s high-pitched 
voice filled the room. At one point, a fe- 
male secretary yelled toward the TV 
screen: “That’s a lie!” The President’s 
wife retreated, red-eyed, to her bedroom. 
Finally, Urrutia rose, went into a small 
office, wrote out his resignation, sent it to 
the television studio, turned his head to 
the wall and sobbed. All that he asked in 
the note was an armed guard to see him 








* A glowing version of Castro’s moves clacked 
out to other Latin American capitals over the 
teletypes of Prensa Latina, a new wire service 
that set up shop in Havana last month after 
Castro argued that “the international news mo- 
nopolies [i.e., AP and UPI] sov lies and calum- 
nies to weaken our revolution.” 


+ Castro lives in a villa in suburban Cojimar, 
a suite at the Havana Hilton, and several apart- 
ments scattered about town, 


and his wife and three children through 
the mob to the home of his brother-in-law. 
As the resignation was read over the air, 
Castro deadpanned: “Let him go if he 
wants to, like any other citizen.” 

The new President of Cuba had already 
been picked that afternoon at a secret 
meeting in Havana's Camp Liberty, with 
no civilian ministers present. Castro and 
the band of leftists and Communist-liners 
who hold down all of the top army jobs 
vetoed two leading choices as too pro- 
U.S., voted to hand the presidency to 
Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado, 40, an obscure 
country lawyer. In his old job as Minister 
of Revolutionary Laws, Dorticés had the 
humble job of drafting decrees. In his 
new job (he cut the salary to $2,500 a 
month), he will be the rubber stamp for 
Castro’s one-man rule—or else. 

Most Cubans were still convinced that 
Castro is not the Communist that his old 
friend, Diaz Lanz, says he is. But by out- 
lawing anti-Communism in Cuba, he had 
proved that, willingly or not, he is the 
Reds’ best tool in Latin America since 
Jacobo Arbenz fled Guatemala in 1954 and 
eventually fetched up in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. And he is a strongman of terrify- 
ing power. No Cuban could feel safe when 
one man could, with mere words, so quick- 
ly reduce the President of his country to 
the status of a traitor. 


THE AMERICAS 


Peking Calling 

“The Chinese people and the Latin 
American people,” said Peking’s Mayor 
Peng Chen at a January rally in honor of 
Mexico’s visiting ex-President Lazaro Car- 
denas, “have common aspirations and in- 
ts in the just struggle against impe- 
rialism.” More and more, with all the 
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One served slavishly—and soared. 
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FIERY GASES glow as Sperry scientist conducts research to unlock secrets of sun and other 
galactic bodies in generating microwave energy. From such exploration — called basic plasma 


research 
now available. 


will come microwave energy much more powerful than the multi-million watt power 
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RESEMBLING SEARCHLIGHTS —radars aboard cruiser 
USS Galveston depend on power from Sperry micro- 
wave tubes to launch and guide Navy's Talos missiles 


on precise course at supersonic speeds 





WORDS OR PICTURES are beamed cross country by 
microwave relays eliminating wires and damage from 
storms. Western Union system using Sperry microwave 
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tubes handles up to 2,000 messages simultaneously 


NAVY CARRIER PLANE finds “home”™ by flying precise 


guidance signals powered by Sperry microwave tubes in 


S. Navy photo.) 


Developing The Power to Explore The Unknown 


From harnessing signals that control missiles in flight and guide pilots 


ONE OF A SERIES: 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 
of Sperry Electronic Tube Division 





Twenty years ago a group of Sperry engi- 
neers began development of odd-looking 
devices to generate microwave energy. 
In doing so a new field of science was 
established—and the world gained a new 
and previously unharnessed power. 
Modern radar, for example, owes its 
ability to “see” through fog and storm to 
microwave tubes which beam signals to 
distant objects — and with such precision 


that returning signals form distinct 
images on the radarscope. Communica- 
tions, national defense, entertainment 
—even food preservation —all have 
benefited from the ability to create and 
control this new power. 

Radio astronomy — another new sci- 
ence—now reveals that the sun and other 
galactic bodies generate microwave 
energy—and probably have done so since 
the formation of the universe. Sperry’s 
research of this solar microwave energy 
may permit radically new types of gener- 
ators which will lead to a better under- 


to safe landings will come greater knowledge of outer space. 


standing of outer space. 

If you are interested in microwave 
tubes for any purpose, write Sperry Elec- 
Tube Division, Sperry Rand 
Corporation at either of its two modern 
plants — in Great Neck, New York and 
in Gainesville, Florida. 
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Harry 8. Nicholson, 
of Sharon Hill, Pa., 
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ufacturer’s agent 





when not out on his 
boat. After driving 
America’s highest-priced luxury cars 
for 19 years, Mr. Nicholson traded 
for a "59 Ambassador V-8 station 
wagon. He writes: 


Harry S. Nicholson 


“450 MILES A DAY...NO FATIGUE 
... PERFORMANCE IS FANTASTIC” 


"In less than 5 months I 
have driven 9,386 miles 
without even a tune-up. 

I have driven some days as 
much as 450 miles, and much 
to my surprise, no fatigue. 
I have been driving cars 
since 1910 and have been 
selling the automotive in- 
dustry for 40 years and 
feel qualified to recognize 
quality. The performance 

of my Ambassador is fan- 
tastic, and the riding 
qualities, with no rattles, 
are unbelievable." 


With sales of most medium-priced 
cars down... the 270 HP Ambassa- 
dor V-8 is up 85%! Here’s why: 
Ambassador 
is easiest to 
park, has 
top power- 
to-weight 
ratio in its 
field. High- 
est resale. Personalized Comfort: indi- 
vidually adjustable front seats, See 
Ambassador at your Rambler dealer's, 
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propaganda arts, Red China is trying to 
make itself the Communist model for 
Latin America—even at Russia’s expense. 
«ast week a team of Chinese “journalists” 
wound up a successful friendship tour 
through South America in Havana, where 
a fortnight ago plans were announced for 
a Communist-line Chinese-language daily 
for Cuba’s 30,000 Chinese.* Radio Peking 
bragged of the warm welcome the team 
got from Army Boss Raul Castro. “China 
had Chiang Kai-shek and Cuba had Ba- 
tista,” the station quoted Raul. “Mao 
Tse-tung is one of the most respected 
figures among Latin American youth.” 

Principal offshoot of the Red propa- 
ganda missions has been an upsurge in 
visits behind the Bamboo Curtain by 
Latin Americans. Last year 37 delega- 
tions, most of them going through Russia 
first, got the VIP tour; so far this year, 
more than 4o have entered China. By and 
large, they have found the going good— 
and said so. Colombia’s Congressman 
Horacio Rodriguez Plata climaxed a Pe- 
king banquet by praising China’s “defense 
of peace.” Rasped Chile’s former Minister 
of the Interior Guillermo del Pedregal to 
Peking University students: “U.S. im- 
perialism is our common archenemy. 

Red China, which has been actively pro- 
moting the Latin American tourist trade 
for only three years, stresses common in- 
terests, arguing that the Latin American 
republics and the “People’s Democracy” 
share colored skin, a yen for industrializa- 
tion, a mutual distaste for the yaenqui. 
Result: Peking is fast replacing Moscow 
as the mecca of the Latin left. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


No Reasonable Alternative 

A polite crowd of 15,000 sat through 
a barrage of speeches in a Ciudad Trujillo 
park one muggy night last week, applaud- 
ing with the kind of suppressed boredom 
usually found at amateur theatricals. The 
occasion: a rally of “reaffirmation” for 
Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. In sim- 
ilar spirit, the Dominican Senate ad- 
dressed itself to a resolution to erect two 
more busts of Trujillo in the capital, al- 
ready so statue studded that new sites are 
scarce. The resolution passed. 

Half-hearted is Trujillo's adulation, and 
half-hearted his opposition. Last week was 
the anniversary of the founding, in 1838. 
of La Trinitaria, a secret patriotic society 
devoted to freeing the country from Hai- 
tian occupation. In the 29th year of the 
“Era of Trujillo.” Trinitaria is back in 
business as the anti-Trujillo underground. 
Three-man cells are forming. For protec- 
tion against Trujillo’s secret police, only 
one member of each cell knows the name 
of one member of another cell. But the 
underground is small and probably futile. 

Middle-Class Grumbling. Opposition to 
Trujillo comes mostly from the middle 
and upper classes—about a quarter of the 
population of 2,800,000. “These people 
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travel and have broader knowledge.” ex- 
plains a foreign resident in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo. “They hate to take orders, They live 
well but insecurely.” 

This year the resentments of the well- 
to-do are fueled by a $60 million slump 
in exports (caused mostly by the drop in 
commodity prices) and new import duties 
to pay for Trujillo's $5,000,000 arms pur- 
chases abroad. But few are willing to 
jump from passive opposition to active 
rebellion by joining Trinitaria at home or 
one of the exile groups abroad. They 
fear now that revolution might lead to 


Castro-style measures against themselves. 

Disciplined Support. Plotters can count 
on no broad base for revolt. Peasants in 
the back country are apathetic or mildly 


STATUE IN CruDAD TRUJILLO 
Whether pro or con, half-hearted. 


pro-government. They eagerly inform on 
armed rebels for a $1,000-a-head reward. 
Workers in the towns—25% of the popu- 
lation—have a paternalistic labor code, a 
2o¢-an-hour minimum wage, good hous- 
ing, medical care—and a healthy fear of 
the dictator's police, 

Trujillo numbers 23,000 well-armed 
troops under his banners, plus 4,500 police 
and 1,000 mounted landowners who patro! 
the hills in pairs and call themselves the 
‘Horsemen of the East.” On paper, an- 
other outfit called the “Anti-Communist 
Foreign Legion” has 100,000 bureaucrats, 
ex-soldiers and foreign mercenaries, in- 
cluding a few veterans of the Spanish 
Blue Division. The legion drills weekly on 
a Ciudad Trujillo fairground in trim new 
uniforms, could probably muster 16,000 
with arms. Though the dictator’s vast bu- 
reaucracy and army are shot through with 
men who secretly oppose him, these men 
see no reasonable alternative. 
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A Cities to initially receive Delta’s ** Royal Jet Service’’. 


Others to be added as terminal facilities and aircraft deliveries perm*t 


September skies will see the first of Delta’s new Douglas 
DC-8’s as ‘“‘Royal Jet Service’’® is progressively intro- 
duced to seven of America’s great metropolitan centers 
—highlighting Delta’s 30th year of air transportation. 

Newest and most advanced product of the jet age, 
these magnificent jetliners will establish a new standard 
for quiet, vibrationless travel, offering both deluxe and 
thrift-class accommodations at cruising speeds of almost 
600 miles per hour. 

This is only the forerunner of an even larger network 
of jet service which Delta will extend to many more 
Cities on its system in the year ahead. 
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For Ralph Bunche, Negro, Nobel Peace 
Prizewinner and United Nations Under Sec- 
retary, it was a peaceful moral victory. 
Only a week had passed since Bunche 
disclosed that his 15-year-old son had been 
barred from membership in New York 
City’s fashionable West Side Tennis Club 
(in Forest Hills, Queens) because of his 
race (Time, July 20). Club President Wil- 
fred Burglund, the Manhattan public re- 
lations man who had told Bunche that the 
club excludes Negroes and Jews, resigned 
last week amidst public clamor for his 
singed scalp. Then the club's governors 
were moved to announce: “It is the policy 
of the club to consider and accept mem- 
bers without regard to race, creed or col- 
or.” But Dr, Bunche had no plans to 
push Ralph Jr. through the West Side’s 
newly opened door. He had amply proved 
his point. “This has not been a pleasant 
experience, and I'm glad it is over,” said 
Bunche Sr. ‘In this community, happily, 
bigotry cannot long stand the heat of 
public exposure.” 

. e« e 

On a Manhattan radio station, Eleanor 
Roosevelt made a rare public utterance 
in Italian, a tongue that she first picked up 
long ago as a schoolgirl in England. Tar- 
get of her somewhat critical shafts: Fel- 
low Democrat Carmine Gerard De Sapio, 
leader of Manhattan's Tammany Hall, 
who might have followed Mrs. Roosevelt's 
remarks but scarcely replied in kind, be- 
cause he speaks little Italian. 

On a leisurely state visit in the U.S.S.R., 
where he got the sort of red-carpet greet- 
ing ordinarily reserved for important al- 
lies, Ethiopia's wiry Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie, 67, took a sightseeing cruise down 
the Volga and through the Volga-Don 
Canal. At Stalingrad he took the helm of 









Sovfoto 
Emperor HAILe SELASSIE 
Red carpet for a sea lion. 
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the steamship Arkady Geidar, gave a brief 
demonstration of seamanship to prove 
that the Lion of Judah is no landlubber. 

Ireland’s tosspot Playwright Brendan 
(The Quare Fellow) Behan, 36, bedded in 
a Dublin hospital after tying on a monu- 
mental jag in London (Time, July 20), 
scrawled a “confession” for a Dublin Sun- 
day newspaper. “I'm neither dead, dying, 
drunk nor dotty,” wrote he. “. . . It is 
true, however, that I am an alcoholic.” 
Why does he tipple? “First, because I 
like the stuff. Secondly. because I like 
company, and thirdly, because a pint of 
orange or lemon juice is twice the price 
of a pint of stout.” 


Japan’s comely Crown Princess Michi- 
ko, 24, suddenly stopped appearing at 
24, / _ StOpy PE . 
public functions with Crown Prince Aki- 





John Lounois—Black Star 
Crown Princess MICHIKO 
Caution for a comely bride. 


hito only three months after the royal 
wedding (Tre, April 20). Then the im- 
perial household’s chamberlain issued a 
very cautious bulletin: Michiko “may be 
with child,’ but the doctors are not yet 
absolutely positive. 

On Arizona location, Air Force Reserve 
Colonel James Stewart, playing an Army 
major in a blood-and-mud World War II 
movie titled Mountain Road, stepped 
front and center, got an almost-legal field 
promotion. The film’s technical adviser, re- 
tired Army Brigadier General Frank Dorn 
pinned stars on the collar of “Major” 
Stewart's soiled fatigue uniform. Cinemac- 
tor Stewart, a World War II bomber pilot 
and group commander (20 missions}, had 
just got word from Washington that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee had 
unanimously approved his promotion to 
real-life brigadier rank. His upgrading had 





Coburn, Jr. 
GENERALS STEWART & Dorn 
Ground seat for a flying star. 





been blocked since 1957 by Maine's un- 
yielding Republican Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith, his own light-colonel sis- 
ter (retired) in Air Force arms. Colonel 
Smith last week dropped her opposition 
to Jimmy Stewart. The Defense Depart- 
ment assured the committee that active 
Pilot Stewart will, if a national emergency 
comes, be grounded in a public-relations 
billet. If any proof were needed that 
Stewart will be a thoroughly competent 
armchair general, it came last week in 
a fine CBS-TV documentary program 
(Cowboy Five Seven) about the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. The filmed show's 
producer-director-narrator: Stewart. His 
promotion will be official after certain 
Senate approval this week. 

Vacationing in Fort Worth to get away 
from it all, Louisiana’s ailing Democratic 
Governor Earl K. Long, 63, obstinately 
ignored his grievous state of health (a 
continuing mental crackup, failing heart, 
aftereffects of a mild stroke), declared 
that he is as knowledgeable as all his doc- 
tors and psychiatrists put together, “dis- 
hired” the whole passel of them, In the 
Will Rogers suite of the Hotel Texas next 
day, in rumpled drawers and sports shirt, 
Long received Methodist Parson G. W. 
French Jr., president of the city’s General 
Ministers Association. After Long had 
rambled on for an hour, the Rev. Mr. 
French emerged, asked: “Does he always 
cuss so much?” 

Toward week's end, not getting an ex- 
pected invitation to harangue the Texas 
state legislature, Ole Earl headed for El 
Paso and the night life of Juarez, just 
across the Mexican border. He bounced 
back fast to foray north into New Mexi- 
co, where at Ruidoso Downs race track he 
plunked down a horse-choking roll of at 
least $12,000 on several races, later al- 
lowed: “Ah think Ah made a couple hun- 
dred dollars.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





HOLLYWOOD 
All Muscle 


Rippling his muscles in a meaty arpeg- 
gio, the Strong Man tells the gods: “I 
want to live like any other mortal. I want 
children of my own.” The dialogue is 
typical of one of the funniest pictures 
to reach U.S, screens in years—although 
the humor is not deliberate. A sort of 
Homeric Tarsan, heavy on sex and 
mixed-up mythology, Hercules is also 
the biggest surprise box-office smash in 
Hollywood's memory. Starring a one- 
time (1947) Mr. America named Steve 
Reeves, Hercules drew $900,000 in its first 
week when it opened in 145 neighborhood 
houses last month. This week, with a total 
of 600 Eastmancolor prints ready to go 
(largest order Pathe Labs has ever had), 
Hercules promises to fill 135 houses in 
New York City alone. By mid-August it 
may well be the biggest movie money- 
maker in the U.S. 

The brain behind the big b.o. caper is 
Joseph E. (for Edward) Levine, 53, a 
onetime Boston newsboy who beat his 
way out of the slums by chasing a rapid 
dollar with indiscriminate energy. Sales- 
man, shopkeeper, restaurantman, driv- 
ing instructor, art-theater owner—Levine 
tried them all. Then he drifted into movie 
distributing, and his talent for what he 
calls the “big, big sell” began to pay off. 
It is a talent for recognizing the odd and 
often awful stuff that the public can 
stomach, buying it, and then peddling it 
behind a rolling barrage of ads and pub- 
licity gimmicks that have often cost more 
than half a million dollars. 

Sex & Shipwreck. Until Joe Levine 
came along, Hercules was just another 
Italian film that several U.S. distribu- 





STRONG MAN REEVES 
With clothes on, no Hercules. 
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tors had seen and sneered at. And Steve 
Reeves was just another refugee from 
California’s Muscle Beach set who had 
tried Broadway and TV and even studied 
a little chiropractic before an Italian pro- 
ducer picked him up for Hercules. On a 
tip, Levine flew to Rome and looked at 
the picture. Says he: “It had action and 
sex, a near shipwreck, gorgeous women on 
an island and a guy tearing a goddam 
building apart. And where did you ever 
see a guy with a body like Reeves has?” 
Levine bought the picture for $120,000 
dubbed in English dialogue, even for 
Reeves (“Who ain't gonna win no Oscar 
this year’). 

Most of the movie is grounded in mud- 
dled mythology; the scriptwriter seems 
to get Hercules mixed up with Samson, 
the Amazons with the ladies of Lemnos. 
But no matter. Few Amazons ever looked 
better, especially in a scene filmed against 
the background of an obviously modern 
cemetery, where one of the big, tough 
gals explains that this is where visit- 
ing men are buried “when we kill them 
after the mating season.”’ The good guys 
fight the bad; Hercules topples pillars on 
horses and men, breaks iron chains as 
if they were Zippers and routs an army 
singlehanded. “If this picture had a star,” 
says Levine frankly, “it'd be a flop. No- 
body could imagine that even Clark Gable 
or Victor Mature could do such things. 
But they never heard of Reeves—a year 
ago he couldn't have got arrested—so 
they'll believe anything he does.” 

Logan & Kazan. To make it all even 
more believable, Joe organized a typi- 
cal Levine promotion campaign—Hercules 
comic books, “Herculean Hamburgers,” 
Test-Your-Strength machines strategical- 
ly spotted in key cities, with Levine mak- 
ing a contribution to charity every time 
some local muscleman rings the bell. Be- 
fore he has finished, Levine plans to 
spend $1,200,000, some $350,000 of it 
on TV ads alone. 

The most impressive statistics about 
the movie are still those concerning 
6 ft. 

200 Ibs., chest 48, waist 29, biceps 
On the strength of his first picture, 
he is one of the most sought-after U.S. 
performers in Europe, has already made 
a Hercules sequel (says one flack: “We 
had a few labors left over’), is now in 
Spain making The Last Days of Pompeii, 
will go from there to The Battle of Mara- 
thon. Reeves’s acting is considerably more 
expressive than King Kong’s, and he feels 
he needs only the right director (‘Joshua 
Logan, Elia Kazan or John Ford”) and 
the right scripts; he would particularly 
like to do a western, apparently unaware 
that he is making nothing but westerns 
already. 

As for Joe Levine’s big U.S. promotion 
campaign, Reeves will have no part in 
that. Says Joe: “I don’t want Steve over 
here for the buildup. With clothes on, 
he ain’t Hercules.” 


Montana-born Strong Man Reeves 
r in. 




















BENCHLEY AT THE GARDEN OF ALLAH 
With clothes off, a throaty actress. 


End of the House Party 


I'll be damned if I'll believe anyone 
lives in a place called “The Garden of 
Allah.” 

—Thomas Wolfe, in a letter to 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, July 26, 1937 

Even Tom Wolfe, the country boy from 
North Carolina, should have known bet- 
ter. Everyone lived at the Garden of Allah 
Hotel—everyone, that is, who was part of 
the Hollywood elite in the old days when 
the town still managed to be wacky in the 
grand manner. Through the late, intoxi- 
cated '20s and ‘30s, the Garden was more 
house party than hotel. Robert Benchley 
was resident clown; John Barrymore kept 
a bicycle there so as not to waste drinking 
time walking between the separate cele- 
brations in the sprawling, movie-Spanish 
villas. Woollcott, Hemingway, Brice, Oli- 
vier, Welles, Bogart, Dietrich all lived at 
the Garden during its green years. 

Last week architects were busy drawing 
plans for an office building to replace the 
Garden—long since gone to seed—while 
bartenders and chambermaids were out 
hunting new jobs. Come fall, bulldozers 
will grunt across the grounds, toppling the 
tall cypresses and pepperwoods. Tons of 
earth will be dumped into the swimming 
pool in which wobbly guests once cooled 
their hangovers. Soon, sightseeing buses 
will drive along the curve of Sunset Bou- 
levard between Schwab's Drugstore and 
the gabled Marmont Chateau, with rub- 
berneck guides remembering nasally: 
“Alla Nazimova lived here once. Para- 
mount built her a mansion. The swimming 
pool was in the shape of the Black Sea 
to remind her of Yalta, where she was 
born.” 

Men in White. Like Tom Wolfe before 
them, tourists will find it hard to believe 
that there was once a Garden of Allah. 
But it blossomed in lush profusion from 
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the day in 1927 when Nazimova turned 
her once private domain into a super hos- 
telry; 23 guest villas were added to the 
great stucco manor house—and an /t was 
added to the mistress’ first name, recalling 
the movie Garden of Allah. Alla objected 
to the spelling, but her modest protests 
were drowned in the gin-laced hubbub. 

“Nothing.” says Columnist Lucius 
Beebe, who became a steady visitor, “‘in- 
terrupted the continual tumult that was 
life at the Garden of Allah. Now and then 
the men in white came with a van and 
took somebody away, or bankruptcy or 
divorce or even jail claimed a participant 
in its strictly unstately sarabands. No- 
body paid any mind.” 

Nobody paid any mind the morning a 
throaty Broadway actress gulped down 
some repairs for the damage of the night 
before and strode about her villa in the 
buff with a pet monkey perched on her 
shoulder. Only an outsider—a Western 
Union boy—was shocked. When he de- 
livered a telegram, the boy took one look 
at the apparition bowing low before him, 
shoved the message into the monkey's 
paw and fled. 

Splash in the Night. Everyone was de- 
lighted when Humorist Benchley moved 
in, accompanied by Columnist John Me- 
Clain, who trundled Bob from party to 
party in a wheelbarrow when walking was 
out of the question. At the Garden Bench- 
ley created some of his most memorable 
epigrams. There, when a friend said that 
drink was a slow poison, Bob, nose down 
in a beaker of martinis, answered: “That's 
all right. I'm in no hurry.” 

Somehow, the party went on and on. 
Holdup men knocked over the front office 
from time to time (and once murdered a 
clerk), a waitress was arrested for ped- 
dling narcotics; the switchboard was taken 
over by a telephone operator who claimed 
to read character from voices, and who 
refused to put through calls from types 
he disliked. Still the guests came, and still 
they dropped into the pool. “I used to 
wait for them to come home and fall in,” 
remembers Playwright Arthur Kober. “It 
was like waiting for a shoe to drop. I'd 
hear the splashes and then I'd go to sleep.” 

But in 1941, when Alla herself returned 
from Broadway to live in one of her own 
villas as a paying guest, an era was end- 
ing. The old faces were fading fast; the 
place was soon overrun by roaches and 
call girls, The last big spender was a hap- 
py drunk from Kansas City who made 
his fortune turning out horror pictures for 
the kiddies. For months last year, all 
drinks served in the Garden bar were put 
on his tab, and eventually he broke the 
record rung up by Benchley and his pals. 

The achievement does not seem impres- 
sive mainly because it is far from enough 
to keep the Garden going. “It’s all run- 
down now,” mourned one of the maids 
last week, “but it’s still got a lot of what 
you'd call dignity. The same people keep 
coming back. Oh, they go away complain- 
ing, but they come back because there's 
nowhere else like this. Now where will 
they go?” 
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THE JUKEBOX 


Tuneless Tiger 

Bob Marcucci was in trouble. His little 
Philadelphia recording company (Chan- 
cellor Records) had been cashing in on the 
slim voice of a skinny, second-rate Sinatra 
named Frankie Avalon. But now Avalon 
was 17 and beginning to outgrow his 
appeal for the jukebox set. Busy as he was 
with his search for a replacement, Bob 
Marcucci took time to rush to the home of 
a South Philadelphia neighbor when he 
saw an ambulance drive up. Policeman 
Domenic Forte had suffered a heart at- 
tack, and Bob stuck around to help. Sud- 
denly he had a vision. He turned to the 
sick cop’s 14-year-old son Fabian and 





Bill Bridges 
FABIAN 
A singer? You crazy? 


asked: “How'd you like to be a singer?” 
The kid shuddered. “You crazy?” he 
snarled. Next day Fabian went back to 
playing basketball and football at South 
Philadelphia High and $6 a week as a 
stock clerk in a drugstore. 

But Marcucci persisted. He saw in the 
round-shouldered boy with the smooth 
olive skin and the sharp, ducktail haircut 
just the sort of all-American appeal he 
was looking for. He made Fabian go to a 
voice teacher—three voice teachers, in 
fact, before one was willing to keep him 
as a pupil. Then Fabian made a couple of 
records that were duds. Undaunted, Mar- 
cucei embarked on a publicity campaign. 
He sent Fabian on a road tour, got him 
shots on local disk-jockey programs, and 
ran trade-paper teasers that screamed in 
big black type. “Fabian is coming!” “Who 
is Fabian?” Then came the clincher: “Fa- 
bian is here!” 

Now, two years later, Fabian is leaving 
them for dead at the jukeboxes. His voice, 
when it can be heard at all over the artiul 





work of his accompanying musicians and 


the studio sound engineers, suggests 
mournfully that he is trying to imitate 
every rock-'n’-roller on record. Yet the 
noise sells. His rendition of Turn Me 
Loose was high on the charts for weeks, 
sold more than three-quarters of a million 
copies. Tiger, his latest, a song that Col- 
umnist John Crosby observes is “enor- 
mously improved by total unintelligibil- 
ity,” is climbing fast. Its popularity helps 
16-year-old Fabian earn up to $12,000 a 
night, gets him TV appearances with 
Perry Como, Ed Sullivan, and other TV 
bigwigs. 

Last week the tuneless terror blew into 
Hollywood with a $35,000, ten-week con- 
tract to make his first movie, Hound Dog 
Man. In the tradition of his trade, scream- 
ing hordes of bobby-soxers were on hand 
to greet him at the airport (where they 
broke a car window and almost put out 
one of his eyes) and at a concert in the 
Hollywood Palladium. All of this leaves 
Bob Marcucci, 29, feeling like a wax- 
works Pygmalion, but without worries 
about the future. When Fabian grows 
old—18 or 19, that is—he will still have 
the movies. The boy's notion that he 
might like to have a crack at college is 
something Marcucci should be able to 
handle. There is only one danger that may 
yet spoil a potentially brilliant career: all 
of a sudden, Fabian has decided that he 
would really like to learn how to sing. 


TELEVISION 
Oldest Alive 


On any other show, the script might 
have spelled disaster. There was the ambi- 
tious momma, dead set on getting daugh- 
ter into show business—but with enough 
maternal instinct left over to mother a 
stray coyote, a spinster tourist and a Mex- 
ican wetback with a guitar. There was also 
the expected, easygoing dad, a navy officer 
son-in-law sore at momma’s machinations, 
and a happy ending. But somehow, on the 
U.S. Steel Hour (CBS) last week, the 
thin substance of The Pink Burro stif- 
fened into a commendable show. 

During its six years (146 shows) on TV, 
the Steel Hour (produced by the Theatre 
Guild) has pulled the same trick more 
often than its competitors like to remem- 
ber. And more often than not, its secret 
has been good actors, live performances. 
Last week it was June Havoc as Momma, 
Edward Andrews as Dad, and Jane With- 
ers as Momma's sister, who put a lively 
kick into Pink Burro. In the past, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Ethel Merman, Maurice Evans, 
Helen Hayes and Julie Harris handled 
similar chores. No one on the Steel Hour 
sees any reason to search for a new for- 
mula. Even in the summer, when other 
shows are sneaking by with reruns, the 
Steel Hour will remain live, with lively 
casts, the names familiar from countless 
Broadway marquees. Like the careful pilot 
who wants to be not the hottest guy in the 
air, merely the oldest, the Stee! Hour will 
settle for its present status: the oldest 
live dramatic show on television. 
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MUSIC 


Ballet from Britain 

On the stage of the dance theater at 
Jacob's Pillow, Mass. stood an erect, grey- 
haired little woman, smiling before the 
skirl of applause. As it drummed on, she 
leaped from the stage like a 20-year-old 








ballerina. “You can’t imagine.” said 
71-year-old Marie Rambert, “‘with what 
fear and trembling we came here.” Occa- 


sion; the U.S. debut of the Ballet Ram- 
bert, Britain’s oldest dance company. 
Although Britain's Royal Ballet is much 
better known to the public, the 33-year- 
old Rambert company is more revered by 
balletomanes as ‘he most important mod- 
ern breeding ground of British choreog- 
raphers and dancers. At Jacob's Pillow 
the company presented one contemporary 
work, Kenneth MacMillan’s Laiderette, 
plus a full-length Giselle, long a specialty 
of the house. Neither as grand in its 
effects nor as fiery in its execution as the 
Royal Ballet, the Rambert version dem- 
onstrated a warmly intimate style that 
emphasized reality instead of fantasy, dra- 
matic clarity instead of pyrotechnics. 
Polish-born Marie Rambert studied 
briefly in Paris to be a physician, gravi- 
tated to the dance because of her admira- 
tion in the early 1900s for the U.S.’s flam- 
boyant Isadora Duncan. After dancing in 
the famed Diaghilev company, she settled 
in London and opened her own school. To 
it thronged pupils who later graduated to 
Founder Rambert’s company and then to 
careers in larger companies—Choreogra- 
phers Frederick Ashton, Antony Tudor, 
Andrée Howard, Agnes de Mille. Swad- 
dled in wrinkled black tights and shape- 
less pink top, Teacher Rambert would 
roam the practice room correcting (“Long 
the arms’), scolding (“You use your leg 
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BALLET Novice Cowarp & Dancers 
Pussycat, where have you been?" 
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Rad Bascome 


BALLer Mistress RambBert & PupIts 
"With what fear and trembling.’ 


like a mop’), occasionally doing exuber- 
ant cart wheels across the floor. Still as 
exuberant as ever, she now celebrates each 
birthday by doing a “fish dive” into the 
arms of the nearest partner. 

A less serious but more widely bally- 
hooed British dance product was also on 
display in London last week: the first 
ballet of Playwright Noel Coward, titled 
London Morning. The 32-minute work 
was commissioned by Britain’s Festival 
Ballet and was suggested to him, said 
Coward solemnly, by the nursery jingle, 
“Pussycat, pussycat, where have you 
been?” To a tinkly, tearoom blend of 
Coward tunes, the curtain rose on a fan- 
tasticated facade of Buckingham Palace, 
at which an ice-cream-suited American 
was directing a battery of cameras, In 
quick succession, an Indian girl. a trio of 
tarts, and two wing-hatted nuns danced 
onstage to gawk at the bearskinned sen- 
tries. A school girl got her head stuck 
between a sentry’s legs. In the ballet’s cli- 
max, the cast crowded about the palace 
gates to salute the Queen with ringing 
patriouc cheers. 

Enthusiastically applauded by a dressy 
first-night audience, the ballet was 
drubbed by the critics. “No amount of 
balletic license.” said the Financial Times, 
can really excuse this parade of cli- 
ché and low comedy.” But Playwright- 
Composer-Actor Coward had an answer: 
“If I wrote for the critics, I would not be 
so happy—or so successful.” 


Brilliant Angel 


When he was conducting his Third 
Symphony in Rome in 1934, Composer 
Sergei Prokofiev made a rare admission 
to a visiting musicologist. “This,” said he, 
“is my best work, but only because The 
Flaming Angel is my greatest.” Prokofiev 
had, in fact, lifted the Third Symphony 
almost entirely from The Flaming Angel 
—probably because he despaired of ever 


seeing his monumentally difficult opera 
produced. He never did: Flaming Angel 
had its first stage performance in Venice 
(Trme, Sept. 26, 1955) 24 years after the 
composer’s death. At Italy’s Spoleto fes- 
tival, which closed last week, Angel ap- 
peared again—in a performance that jus- 
tified Prokofiev's grandest expectations. 
Based on a novel by Russian Symbolist 
Poet Valery Bryusoy (1873-1924), the op- 
era unfolds the story of a demon-haunted 
doxy named Renata, who grows up in 
16th century Germany in the company of 
an angel, but loses her impulse to saint- 
hood when she decides that she wants to 
be his mate. The angel disappears in an 
angry burst of flame, and Renata keeps 
looking for him until she at last runs afoul 
of the Inquisition and is sentenced to 
death at the stake. Part of the fascination 
of this murky Gothic tale is that most of 
it exists in Renata’s own mind, and much 
of the opera remains perilously poised 
between tragedy and low farce. 
Prokofiev's music, written in the early 
taut, economical and superbly 
consisting of almost continuous 


"208, is 
dramatic 
recitative, punctuated with an occasional 
soaring aria. The opera reaches its vocal 
and dramatic climax in the Inquisition 
in Which Renata, a group of nuns 
and the Inquisitor weave eleven different 
vocal lines into a complicated polyphony, 
terminated by a staggering explosion of 
brass and cymbals. 

Star of the Spoleto performance was 
brilliant Turkish Soprano Leyla Gencer 
who in the role of Renata demonstrated 
one reason why Flaming Angel (now avail- 
able in a Westminster recording) is so 
rarely produced: the heroine, onstage and 
singing almost constantly, is required to 
deliver some of her most memorable lines 
while crawling on the floor or hopping 
in hysterical convulsions. Said Director 
Frank Corsaro plaintively about the work: 
“IT want to move it to New York, but 
nobody wants it.” 


scene 
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NOT JUST DIFFERENT...BETTER! 


Over the years Western Electric has made a long line of 
ever improving telephones and telephone equipment. 
Even now Western Electric engineers and their part- 
ners at Bell Telephone Laboratories are working on still 
better telephones for tomorrow turning promising 
ideas for new telephones into test models. If these models 
like them, 


prove to be practical, and you — the public 


we'll make them by the 
million for your local 


—— 





Bell telephone company. 
Making better and better 
telephones — and telephone equipment —is Western 
Electric’s main job as part of the Bell System .. . and it 


adds up to more satisfactory telephone service for you. 


manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 











THERE'S MAGIC in the dancing flame of a campfire. And under the 
stars, as at home, there’s magic in the bouncing bubbles of a soft drink. 
“Young folks” of every age love these wholesome refreshments, made available 


everywhere by packaging. If you distribute soft drinks, remember . . . 


Continental has the 
right ", package for you! 
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Wolfschmidt 
has the secret 
of making 
real vodka! 


WORLD'S 
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This noble canine is the soul of discretion! How well he guards 
the exclusive process that makes Wolfschmidt so clear, so 
clean.,.so obviously superior to other potables aspiring to the 


time-honored name of vodka. Wolfschmidt transmutes tomato 





WOLFHOUND, BARON WOLFSCHMIODT, IS A SYMB F THE WORLO’S FINEST VODKA 


juice, orange juice, or what-you-will into pure glory. But never 
does it intrude on the flavor of the mixer, nor reveal itself on 
your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt . . . see 


how well it deserves its reputation as the world’s finest vodka. 


GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. MADE FROM GRAIN, 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 





SCIENCE 





The Bomb Tamer 

At work excavating gravel from a 
water-filled pit in Kent, England last 
week, a workman felt his scoop hit an 
obstacle. He gave it an extra pull, and 
near fainted from fright: up came a 
1,100-lb. bomb, a German dud from 


World War II. Within minutes, the Royal 
Engineers’ Bomb Disposal Unit at Hor- 
sham, Sussex was racing to the rescue. A 
few hours later, all was clear again, The 
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Removing Satan's sting. 


bomb was expertly defused and trucked 
off to a bomb graveyard where the explo- 
sive filling could be steamed out in safety 
—at least for Kent’s homeowners. 

That particular bomb was tame, but 
burly Major Arthur Hartley, 49, whose 
job since World War II has been to take 
the bang out of bombs, says that Britain's 
dud problem is getting worse instead of 
better. Of 505 unexploded bombs still on 
the Home Office charts, about 50% are 
considered “safe.” But the rest range up 
to 4,000-lb. “Satans” equipped with mul- 
tiple fuses of fiendish design—and the 
British are sure that there are hundreds 
more buried, unnoticed, deep in the soil. 
In many cases, the explosive is getting 
more sensitive as the years pass. 

Tremblers & Traps. To stay ahead of 
the game, Britain's bomb men must call 
on a vast knowledge of chemistry, a store 
of cold nerve, and a touch as delicate as 
a Piccadilly pickpocket’s. Hartley's first 
step is to chart the bomb’s precise posi- 
tion by magnetic detectors that reveal the 
depth, how big the bomb is, how it lies. 
The trouble is that as bombs grow older, 
their metal tends to polarize with the 
earth, cancel out fine magnetic measure- 
ments. Hartley must know that a big, 
blocky bomb like the 4,000-lb. Satan may 
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wind up nose down at a depth of 60 
ft., while a smaller, more rounded “Her- 
mann” (named for Goring) usually lies 
at 20 ft. or less, and nose up because of 
a retarder ring around its nose. 

Finding the bomb is the least of it. 
Most German bombs had an electric fuse 
charged by current flowing through a long 
telescopic arm at the moment of release. 
When the bomb hit the ground, the shock 
worked a “trembler switch” that touched 
off the bomb’s main charge. After 14 
years, these electric fuses are dead, but 
what about the clockwork fuses used to 
back them up? Answer: a magnetic clock- 
stopper to freeze the mechanism. 

The Germans were also very nasty 
about anti-handling booby traps. One type 
of fuse was supersensitized after the bomb 
hit the ground, with a switch so delicate 
that it could operate if the bomb shell 
was tapped with a pencil. Hartley's men 
learned to outwit some mechanisms by 
injecting a quick-setting plastic. If the 
bomb is too difficult to defuse, they drill 
holes in its casing and melt out the ex- 
plosive with live steam. 

Water & Crackers. Even steam is no 
certain solution. The fat. 2,200-lb. Her- 
manns contain two chemicals that react 
slowly with each other to form a brown 
compound that can explode when heated 
to 158° F., well below the temperature of 
steam. Even worse are the bombs filled 
with explosive containing aluminum pow- 
der and ammonium nitrate. Normally in- 
sensitive, the stuff often deteriorates, 
forming a cavity filled with a gaseous 
nitrogen oxide at high pressure and lined 
with skittish crystals that can be detonat- 
ed by rupture or friction. To make such a 
bomb safe, a tube is eased in to release 
the gas; then water is injected to dissolve 
the ammonium nitrate. It is a tense oper- 
ation. When the water hits the crystals, 
the bomb starts to crackle, says Hartley, 
“like a bunch of firecrackers.” The crys- 
tals heat up, so the water must flow fast 
enough to keep them from getting too hot. 

Most of the 200-odd men in the Bomb 
Disposal Unit are ordinary military per- 
sonnel who were assigned to duty as 
they would be to K.P., and they get no 
extra pay for their hair-raising work. As 
for their iron-nerved leader, he speaks 
with the pride of a skilled craftsman 
when he notes that no British bomb man 
has died at his work since the end of the 
war. Says Hartley: “Personal risks never 
even occur to me.” 


Valley of Strontium 90 


The Public Health Service reported 
last week some disturbing byproducts of 
the Atomic Age. For a year its experts 
studied the Animas River in Colorado and 
New Mexico, whose water is used for the 
homes of 30,000 people. Below the Du- 
rango, Colo. uranium refinery of the Va- 
nadium Corp. of America, the water was 
loaded with radium from the plant's 
wastes. Some samples were 160% above 
the maximum level officially considered 





» 


safe for health. Vanadium Corp. has 
agreed to do something at once. 

While poking around the Animas Val- 
ley, Health Service scientists came across 
a second, even more alarming danger. 
Vegetables grown by irrigation contained 
not only ium (from the water), but 
also surprising amounts of strontium go, 
which could have come only from nuclear- 
test fallout. Peas ranged as high as 250 
micromicrocuries per kilogram (2.2 Ibs.); 
cabbages went up to 315 micromicrocuries. 
One sample of lettuce had 970 micro- 
microcuries. The reading was twelve times 
the maximum permissible level set by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Life at the Crossroads 


And Moses sent them to spy out the 
land of Canaan, and said unto them, Get 
you up this way southward, and go up into 
the mountain: And see the land, what it 
is; and the people that dwelleth therein 

-Numbers 13:17-18 








To the borders of Canaan, Moses sent 
twelve men headed by Joshua, son of 
Nun, Last week a scouting party of about 
the same size left almost the same place 
near the Sinai border of Israel to spy out 
the same land, Israel's forbidding Negev 
desert. Ten were amateur archaeologists 
and crack rifle shots from Israeli frontier 
villages. The eleventh and leader was Dr. 
Nelson Glueck, 59, president of Hebrew 
Union College—Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion, an archaeologist-rabbi as lean and 
as leathery as Joshua. His purpose: to un- 
cover traces of people who inhabited the 
Negev back to Moses’ time and before it, 
and through them study ways of coloniz- 
ing that sun-beaten land. 

Population: 100,000. The Negev, at the 
strategic crossroads of three continents, 
has obvious value to Israel and the West. 
Yet few parts of the world qualify better 
for the name “badlands,” the desert so 





ExpLorer GLUECK 
Following Joshua's trail. 
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scarred by erosion and so parched by 
drought (less than 2 in. of rainfall in 
some areas) that many engineers believe 
only water pipelines from the north can 
make it habitable—and then on a minor 
scale. Glueck disagrees. He argues that 
the Negev once supported a fairly dense 
population, possibly 100,000 or more peo- 
ple, and that now it can be made to sup- 
port at least 2,000.000. 

For proof, Glueck cites his own studies. 
Though he was ordained a rabbi at the 
age of 23 and today stands as spiritual 
leader of U.S. Reform Judaism at Hebrew 
Union, Glueck spends more time as ar- 
chaeologist than as minister, has roamed 
the Holy Land for 30 years. During World 
War II he was director of the American 
School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem 
—a “perfect cover.” says Glueck. for his 
real job: boss of the cloak-and-dagger 
OSS in Transjordan. After the war, he set 
out to explore the Negev, each year since 
1950 has gone deep into the wasteland. 

Using the Bible as a guidebook, Glueck 
traced the wanderings of the Children 
of Israel in their exodus from Egypt, 
searched for relics of the Edomites, Naba- 
taeans and other long-vanished peoples. 
The jaunts were no picnics; the tempera- 
ture touched 113°, and Arab guerrillas 
infested the wild country. “It’s a little less 
dangerous than it used to be.” says Rabbi 
Glueck. “In former years we traveled with 
machine guns and grenades. Now we have 
only rifles.” 

In his book Rivers in the Desert (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy; $6.50), Glueck pre- 
sents a wholly new concept of the ancient 
Negev. It was never a well watered land 
where agriculture was easy. But Glueck 
has discovered no fewer than 450 sites 
where civilization flourished, some dating 
back to 6000 B.C. The ebb and flow of 
history was tough to piece together be- 
cause the cities were not built one atop 
the other (as they were farther north) to 
form easily recognizable flat-topped hill- 
ocks or “tells.” War on the Negev cross- 
roads was apt to be total, explains Glueck. 
and he quotes the Bible to show what 
happened to many an ancient city: “And 
he took the city and slew the people that 
was therein, and beat down the city and 
sowed it with salt” (Judges 9:45). When 
new settlers entered the Negev, they had 
to start from scratch. 

Walled Wadies. The scouts of Moses 
probably found the central Negev almost 
as desolate as it is now, but after centuries 
revival came. Patient farmers guided by 
unlettered engineers threw stone walls 
across the wadies, or dry stream beds, so 
that the waters from the occasional flash 
floods could be trapped. So successful 
were the dams that villages became cities, 
and the Judaean kingdom built by David 
and Solomon had many colonies in the 
Negev. King Solomon's lost copper mine 
and his seaport on the Gulf of Aqaba (see 
map) were discovered by Glueck just be- 
fore World War II. Today Israeli miners 
are busy exploiting copper lodes that Solo- 
mon’s men passed over as too lean for 
their primitive smelting methods. 

Solomon’s cities went down before 
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copper refinery 
(King Solomon's 
Mines) 





Babylonian invaders in the 6th century 
B.C., and the Negev fell back into wil- 
derness inhabited only by Bedouins. About 
the 2nd century B.C., the Nabataeans 
moved in from Arabia and built a thriving 
civilization made possible by thousands of 
cisterns (some of which are still water- 
tight), also cleared hilltops of stones to 
make rain-catching areas, like gigantic 
roofs. Still later, the Byzantines used the 
same successful methods until the Mos- 
lem conquest of the 7th century A.D. laid 
bare the earth and returned it once more 
to nomadic Bedouins. 

Archaeologist Glueck does not believe 
that the Negev will flow with milk and 
honey, but he is certain that it can be 
made at least as productive as in Judaean 
or Nabataean times. Last spring he flew 
over the Negev after a series of rains. 
Water was everywhere, sparkling in the 
wadies, rushing past the clogged intakes 
of ancient cisterns. “If it were up to me,” 
he says, “the Israelis would clean out 
these cisterns and put them back into use. 
Today we lay pipelines. But as an old 
OSS agent, I know that in a time of trou- 
ble five men could blow up all the main 
pipelines in the Negev.” 


EDUCATION 
Self-Help 


“When I do something, I like to see 
results that are not two miles. two years 
and ten levels away,” says Bertram Wyle, 
35. Harvard Business School *59, and since 
July 1 assistant to the president of Kalart 
Manufacturing Co. (audiovisual aids) of 
Plainville, Conn. 

Though big U.S. corporations sent their 
recruiting teams as usual to Harvard Busi- 
ness School this year, Enterpriser Wyle 
waved off the big firms’ offers. Along with 
130 other members of the graduating 
class, who were impatient for “earlier re- 
sponsibilities” and “more interested in 
starting opportunities than starting sala- 
ries,’ he decided early in the year to or- 
ganize a class-run hunt for jobs in busi- 
ness—small business. Eager second-year 
students put up $15 apiece to help pay the 
expenses of six classmates, whom they dis- 
patched during the Christmas holiday on 
prospecting tours of California, the Mid- 
dle West, the Southwest, the New York 
City area, upper New York State and 
southern New England. 

The scouts, dropping their classmates’ 
dossiers at doors never before darkened 
by a Harvard Business School man, re- 
turned with copious notes and lists of job 
possibilities that have produced 700 offers, 
many at salaries 10% to 20% higher than 
big firms would give. Student Association 
President William Schulz, 28, a West 
Pointer who got 50 offers, wound up start- 
ing his own small business (Homesmith 
Inc.—home repairs) in Palo Alto, Calif. 
“It was a reaction to the Organization 
Man idea,” he says. So far, at least 30 
others have taken small-business jobs, and 
Harvard officials, sensing a trend, are pre- 
paring to help new classes expand their 
own job-hunting programs. 


A Man of Quality 


The fastest-rising educator in the U.S. 
public-school system is a 39-year-old sub- 
urban schoolmaster who has made his ca- 
reer by energetically corseting the careless 
middle-class spread of the community- 
controlled school. “Too often,” says Dr. 
George Brain, “we in America seem to 
mean that an equal education should be 
an identical education.” 

In the well-heeled, new suburban town 
of Bellevue, Wash. (pop. 12,500), which 
lies just across Lake Washington from 
the skyscrapers of Seattle, George Brain 
has done a notable job of making demo- 
cratic education flexible enough to give 
every youngster a chance at a good edu- 
cation. Taking over as the state’s young- 
est superintendent six years ago, Brain 
proceeded, on the basis of a comprehen- 
sive and deep-delving planning survey, 
to put together a $45 million system of 
eleven elementary, three junior high and 
two senior high schools in a community 
that was little more than a little-red- 
schoolhouse hamlet before World War II. 
Five more schools are now on the draw- 
ing boards. 
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New Forms. Keeping ahead of the 
racketing clutter of this crashing expan- 
sion, Brain has successfully put over some 
of the most interesting U.S. public experi- 
ments in setting up ungraded classes and 
grouping children according to ability. 
Bellevue was one of the first cities in the 
far West to provide foreign-language ex- 
perience in the elementary grades (French, 
Spanish, German ). Bellevue also cut grade 
and age barriers to encourage able young- 
sters to push ahead for advanced work 
in languages. music, mathematics. Such 
a pushing program needed a keen staff 
and close community support. A brush- 
topped joiner and prizefight buff, Brain 
got both. “His ability to hire and keep 
good personnel has given Bellevue the 
pick of applicants,” says Bellevue's school- 
board president. 

New Purposes. Last week George Brain 
was preparing to move on to one of the 
biggest public-school jobs in the U.S.; as 
successor to Dr. John Fischer, new dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, he will be head of Baltimore's 
schools. Under Fischer, the Baltimore 
school system has been raised to top 
level, and the city canvassed the country 
for the best man for the succession. Brain, 
youngest superintendent of a major U.S. 
school system, has come a long way from 
Ellensburg. Wash., where he attended 
Central Washington College and later 
taught after serving in the Marines as 
a World War Il Japanese-language offi- 
cer. Before saying yes to Baltimore, he 
passed up an offer to head Pittsburgh’s 
public school system. Early this year he 
traveled through Western Europe with 
a State Department-sponsored education- 
al leaders’ seminar. Says George Brain: 
“European and American education seem 
to be moving closer together in purpose 
and objectives. Europe is broaden- 
ing the opportunity for education to more 
and more children. America, which has had 
a quantity system, now aims more at 
quality.” 











The Retiring Intellectual 

By and large, the U.S. intellectual is 
anticonservative in politics. He rarely 
strays beyond the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party; he grieves over the 
alleged decline of the social order. And 
Sociologist Seymour M. Lipset of the 
University of California, who gives this 
sort of summary, suspects that the U.S. 
intellectual has been kidding himself for 
a long time: he may feel sorrier for 
himself than for society. Writing in 
Daedalus, Lipset suggests that U.S. intel- 
lectuals, and particularly professors, feel 
woefully unrespected by the very egali- 
tarian society whose ideals they support 
so fervently. In short: “The data clearly 
show that feelings of low status are 
closely correlated with the advocacy of 
liberal politics.” 

What low status? According to Lipset, 
the U.S. respects intellectuals far more 
than they imagine. In 1947 the National 
Opinion Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago polled Americans on how 
they rated 96 occupations, and college 
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BaLtrmore’s BRAIN 
How to corset the careless. 


professors emerged on a par with bankers 
and corporation directors, were outranked 
only by physicians and top political lead- 
ers. In 1gso a similar national poll placed 
professors fourth in 24 categories; 38% 
of those polled called them “upper class.” 
And while professors consider themselves 
undervalued by businessmen, 62% of 
those teaching at top institutions were 
themselves from managerial and profes- 
sional families—roughly the same back- 
ground as that of big corporation leaders, 

Private & Public Incomes. What 
makes the U.S. professor feel sorry for 
himself, Professor Lipset thinks, is com- 
parison with the massive social-political 
prestige of his European counterpart. The 
comparison makes little sense. In all 





CALIFORNIA'S Lipset 
Why the high feel low. 





Europe, only a few thousand men are 
called “professor.” In contrast, the U.S. 
has nearly 2,000 institutions of higher 
learning—New York City alone has over 
4o with more than 20,000 teachers—and 
some 200,000 Americans bear the pro- 
fessorial title. Obviously, Europe's easy 
intermingling of intellectuals, politicians, 
publishers and lawyers is improbable in 
the U.S. And yet the U.S. Government, 
“even when the Republicans are in of- 
fice, does employ and consult professors 
and other intellectuals.” Harper’s Mag- 
azine Editor John Fischer has observed 
that “the Eisenhower administration em- 
ploys more professors than the New Deal 
ever did.” 

Nor does Lipset believe that American 
intellectuals have much cause for think- 
ing themselves financially undervalued— 
“There are really two income structures 
in modern Western countries, the private 
and the public one.” A Supreme Court 
Justice earns far less than he could in 
corporate practice; a Cabinet officer takes 
a hefty pay cut to enter Government. 
By favorable comparison, a full professor 
earns a minimum $12,000 at some top 
U.S. universities (v. a U.S. district attor- 
ney’s $12,500), plus a good deal more 
on the side through books, articles, lec- 
ture and consulting fees. “The truth is,” 
says Lipset, “that professors, like the 
lawyers who become judges, really be- 
lie that the noneconomic rewards of 
the job are better than monetary gains.” 

Gentlemen & Scholars. If U.S. intel- 
lectuals ever had a right to feel oppressed, 
says Lipset, it was in the late roth cen- 
tury, when Henry Adams _ eloquently 
brooded over the rise of the so-called 
“robber barons.” The anti-intellectualism 
of that day was the cold contempt of un- 
lettered men (whose scions later gave mil- 
lions to universities), The result—since 
the U.S. lacked a conservative tradition 
—was to fill intellectuals, from Wilson 
through Roosevelt, with liberal reformist 
zeal, But the anti-intellectualism of today 
is no longer contempt for a low-status 
group. It is more likely fear of a high- 
status group—‘a kind of populist antago- 
nism to any elite.” To the now defunct 
Facts Forum, a Texas mouthpiece for the 
late Joe McCarthy, the enemy was plain 
“The American respectables, the socially 
pedigreed, the culturally acceptable, the 
certified gentlemen and scholars, dripping 
with college degrees.” 

Lipset sees evidence that “a significant 
minority [of U.S. intellectuals | have be- 
come conservative.’ One reason is con- 
tinued prosperity, another the implacable 
nature of Communism, which encourages 
intellectuals “to defend an existing or 
past society against those who argue for 
a future utopia. Like Burke, they have 
come to look for sources of stability. 
Only time will tell whether a permanent 
change in the relationship of the Ameri- 
can intellectual to his society is in proc- 
ess. There will still remain the inherent 
tendencies to oppose the status quo. Any 
status quo embodies rigidities and dog- 
matisms which intellectuals have an in- 
alienable right of attacking.” 
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abstraction. Instead, he paints loose, free 
and colorful impressions of the things he 
loves: flowers, fields, streams and espe- 
cially the Adirondack Mountains. 

After losing his first fortune (earned as 


Carpets to Joy 

On Black Thursday, 1929, the day the 
stock market collapsed, Wall Street was a 
scene of chaos, and many a suddenly pau- 


pered stockholder felt that the end of the a reorganization lawyer) in the crash, 
world had come. One among them had a Rosenberg made a second fortune from 


different thought; he dashed off to a 
friend’s studio to make a lithograph of 
the disastrous scene: the great, gloomy 
canyon, the dashing crowds and distraught 
faces. That lithograph is now in the Phil- 
adelphia Museum, and other pictures by 
James N. Rosenberg hang in no fewer 
than 20 U.S. museums. Yet Rosenberg has 


law, then turned to philanthropy. Now an 
84-year-old gentleman-of-action, Rosen- 
berg still sings out loud and clear for good 
causes of all kinds. Passionately devoted 
to his people. he has worked especially 
hard for displaced Jews and for Israel. 

In his recently published Painter’s Self- 
Portrait (Crown; $12.50), Rosenberg pays 











sion: “I have 


PAINTER ROSENBERG 


HIDDEN MASTERPIECES: Caravaggio 


ONTSERRAT, “the Saw-Toothed Mountain,” is one 

of the holiest places in the shrine-rich Mediterranean 
world. Rising in sheer purple splendor above the plain 30 
miles inland from Barcelona, Spain, the mountain is 
topped with spires of steeple-like rock. And there, inside 
the crown, perches an ancient fortress-monastery, where 
the “Black Virgin’’ is enshrined. Legend has it that the 
dark wooden Madonna with the Child upright in her lap 
appeared as if by miracle within a cave in the mountain 
one day ten centuries ago. First a church, then a monas- 
tery was built near the peak in her honor. The shrine be- 
came a military strongpoint in the struggle between Cata- 
lonian Christians and Moors; the Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles V prayed before the Black Virgin many times, 
and Saint Ignatius Loyola found his vocation in her pres- 
ence. Today, she is the legendary protector of all Catalonia, 
and every devout Catalonian makes a pilgrimage to her 
shrine at least once in life. 

But of all the thousands who visit Montserrat, only a 
handful of men (women are forbidden) is allowed to pene- 
trate the monastery cloister, where a splendid art collec- 
tion has been formed in the Virgin’s honor. Among the 
hidden masterpieces on the cloister walls, Caravaggio’s St. 
Jerome is perhaps the most compelling. 

Before his early death in 1609, Michelangelo Merisi da 
Caravaggio painted no fewer than three St. Jeromes. The 
most renowned version is in Rome's Villa Borghese, but 
the best—done from the same model—may well be Mont- 
serrat’s. The Montserrat canvas shows the saint in repose, 
with only a skull for company, in peacéful contemplation. 
It has all the power of Caravaggio’s drawing, which influ- 
enced Rubens. It is a striking example of Caravaggio's 
favorite color combination—red and black—which has in- 
fluenced painters from Georges de La Tour to the abstract- 
expressionist Mathieu. It lifts realism to an exalted plane 
by making the figure a light in darkness, as Rembrandt 
was later to do. And finally, it offers deep insight into 
St. Jerome, whose devout, blunt, passionate nature ap- 
pealed strongly to Caravaggio’s own. 

Dalmatian-born in 342, St. Jerome became a man of 
letters (Greek and Latin) in Rome, took ship for Antioch. 
There he dreamed that he was brought before the judgment 


always remained an amateur in spirit. He 
paints for the sheer joy of it in a highly 
emotional style, blandly ignoring the ar- 
rows of sophisticates who find his art old- 
fashioned and crude. 

Rosenberg’s latest museum exhibition at 
Washington's Corcoran Gallery last week 
once again proved his own happy confes 
never been 
the world out of my studio.” Rosenberg 
avoids flashy technique and fashionable 


tribute to Cézanne, who shows 


“very heart and skeleton; it has 
Yet he does not 
himself with the master. Of his own 
tures Rosenberg: ‘Whatever 
fate, I am content. My landscapes 


to penetrate. 


says 


able to lock a world embittered by fear, hate 


For which I humbly give thanks.” 
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Jerome’ 


seat of Christ and ordered to identify himself. He said 
that he was a Christian, but this was denied: “Thou liest. 
Thou art a Ciceronian, for where thy treasure is, there is 
thy heart also.” Deeply troubled by the dream, Jerome re- 
tired into the desert of Calchis for four long years of mys- 
tic solitude. On his return, he learned Hebrew and then 
devoted the main energies of his life to correcting and im- 
proving the Latin texts of the Old and New Testaments in 
Rome and Bethlehem, later translated the Bible into its 
most enduring edition, the Latin Vulgate. He was an ex- 
travagant polemicist, once characterized dark-skinned St. 
Augustine as “‘a little Numidian ant.” After Alaric’s sack of 
Rome in 404, Jerome laid aside his pen for refugee work. 
“Who would have believed,” he wrote, “that the daughters 
of that mighty city would one day be wandering as serv- 
ants and slaves on the shores of Egypt and Africa? Today 
we must translate the words of the Scriptures into deeds, 
and instead of speaking saintly words we must act them.” 


THE “BLACK VIRGIN” 
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nature’s 
been 
these depths that I have sought, and seek, 
contuse 
their 


magic carpets on which I have flown from 


greed to regions of peace, joy and beauty. 
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MONASTERY OF MONTSERRAT’S “ST. JEROME BY CARAVAGGIO 
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INTERNATIONAL salesman decide the 
model required . .. which engine is best 
... What's needed in frame, axles, trans- 
mission. 


Net result: a truck that does the job. 
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your INTERNATIONAL Dealer for the Motor Trucks + Crawler Tractors 
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To Win 
The 


10,000-meter run is a slow, not 


very popular race, a dogged, grinding test 
of endurance that usually sends the track 
fans ambling out for hot dogs. But not 
last week, when the best U.S. team ever 
assembled met the best from Soviet Rus- 
sia at Philadelphia's Franklin Field, Far 





Robert W, Kelley—Lire 
SotH LeapING WINNER 
How . 


ahead was Russia's tireless Alexei Desyat- 
chikov. Yet the eyes were not on him. 
All heads turned toward the other three 
men—two Americans and a Russian— 
struggling against time and tortured bod- 
ies to win honor and points for their 
countries—three for second place, two 
for third, one for finishing. 

On the roth lap, University of South- 
ern California’s Bob Soth was second, 
running the race of his life when the pac 
suddenly hit him. He staggered like a 
sidewalk drunk, feet reaching blindly, 
body jerking from side to side, arms 
flopping in grotesque rhythm. For three 
laps, he kept on, then fell. Before any- 
one could reach him, he was up again, 
shambling forward, dazed. He fell again, 
and was carried from the field on a 
stretcher. In quick succession, Russia’s 
Hubert Pyarnakivi and the U.S.’s Max 
Truex managed to finish, and then they 
too went into that eerie dance of exhaus- 
tion. Both Americans were rushed to the 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital, the 
Russian to his hotel room, and all three 
were given intravenous injections of w 
ter, salt, sugar and vitamins. Said L 
Track Coach Frank Potts: “When you 
get American and Russian athletes to- 
gether. nobody's kidding. Those boys 
were either going to win or bust a gut. 
They busted a gut.” 

"I'll Have to Do It." It was so from 
the opening ceremonial march to the final 
gun. At Moscow last summer, Russian 
trackmen, who had been making quan- 
tum jumps in the sport, lost to the U.S. 
126 to 109. They were determined to do 
better this year—just as the U.S. was de- 
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termined to maintain its superiority. The 
clash produced a gutbuster: 

@ In the broad jump. Indiana’s Greg 
Bell confessed that he was not in tiptop 
condition: “I'll have to do it on the first 
jump.” That he did. Hitting the mark 
at a sprinter’s clip, Bell jackknifed for- 
ward and landed at 26 ft. 7 in., equaling 
his best distance—a jump that stands 
second only to Jesse Owens’ 1935 record 
of 26 ft. 84 in. The pressure on Russia's 
Igor Ter-Ovanesyan was so intense that 
he fouled repeatedly, had to settle for 25 
ft. 94 in. and second place. 

@ In the shotput. brawny (6 ft. 3 in., 
240 Ibs.) World Champion Parry O’Brien 
was trailing Teammate Dave Davis when 
he flashed across the ring on his fifth try, 
heaved the 16-lb. sphere 63 ft. 24 in. to 
break his own record by 4 in. 

@ In the pole vault, Tarzan-armed Don 
Bragg. holder of the world indoor record 
(1s ft. gh in.), redeemed his loss in 





PyARNAKIVI & SoTH IN COLLAPSE 
PO 8 eee 


Moscow by taking first place from Rus- 
sian Vladimir Bulatov. Though Bragg had 
never topped 15 ft. at Franklin Field, he 
cleared 15 ft. 2} in. 

Ladies First. At the end of the first 
day, U.S. men had won seven of ten first 
places, including one-two sweeps in the 
1oo-meters, the r1o-meter high hurdles, 
the 4oo-meter dash, and the shotput. The 
only real upset in the weights was when 
Hammer Thrower Vasily Rudenkov got 
off a toss of 219 ft. to upset World Rec- 
ord Holder Hal Connolly by 2 ft. 5 in. 

Aside from U.S. victories in the wom- 
en’s 1oo-meter and 200-meter dashes, 
Russia’s swift and sturdy ladies took 
most of the scoring honors, 67 to 4o. 
But in the men’s events, U.S. domina- 
tion was never in doubt. The Red team 
captured the high jump, a few more 
distance events and the decathlon. It 
could not match double U.S. wins in the 
200-meter, Soo-meter and 1,500-meter 
races, and a sweep of the relays as the 
American men ran off with the track 
meet by the score of 127 to 108. 


Old Sailor's Lore 


His hair was white as a breaker’s foam. 
But the brown eyes were as keen as ever 
behind the crow’s-feet wrinkles of half a 
century spent peering at sky and sea. 
Ruddy and fit in his natty yacht-club 
blazer, Cornelius Shields (Trme cover, 
July 27, 1953) was every inch a blue- 
water skipper as he relaxed last week in 
Long Island’s Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club and started to instruct 33 
experienced sailors about his happy art. 

For an hour and a half, 64-year-old 
“Corny” Shields talked. First, he laid 
down the practical tips and techniques 
picked up since he learned to singlehand 
a 28-footer as a 14-year-old on Long 
Island Sound and went on to become 
a legendary figure, a man who may well 
have sailed—and won—more races than 
anyone in the sport's history. Corny 
Shields spoke of the jib (“Don't trim 
it flat—you need a nice little cup in 
it’). He gave a captain's cold advice 
on picking a crew (“Don't have a light- 
hearted comedian as a member of a 
serious racing crew”). He even talked 
about the weather (“Squalls from the 
northwest blow longest and hardest”). 

Watch the Porpoises. But his audience, 
sharp sailors all, was hoping for some- 
thing more from the man who so loved 
sailing that he had literally risked death 
for the sport. Three years ago, after a 
serious heart attack while manning a 
dinghy in a frostbite race, Shields was 
beached from competition by his doctors. 
Yet last summer he stubbornly took the 
tiller of the 12-meter Columbia and, under 
tremendous pressure, skippered her at the 











WINNER DESYATCHIKOY 
o gut. 


start of light races in the final trials that 
led to her successful defense of the Amer- 
ica’s Cup with his old friend and onetime 
rival, Briggs Cunningham, at the helm. 
As Corny Shields talked on, no one 
was disappointed. Out poured the lore 
that could be proved by no science, nor 
learned from any textbook. Said he 
@ “Morning dew and cobwebs in the 
rigging indicate a southwest wind during 
the day. Nine times out of ten, if you see 
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porpoises there will be an easterly. I don't 
know why, but I've seen it happen time 
after time.” 

G “You must have the feel of your boat. 
The boat can tell you a lot of things, but 
you have to respond to the feel. I say. go 
out with a friend and put on a blindfold 
or close your eyes, That's way 
to learn the feel.” 

@ “The fascination of yachting is that 
there is always more to learn. No one can 
know it all. I went out just last Saturday 
and learned more about sail trim than any 
day I can remember. That's what's so 
wonderful—new lessons and rewards ev- 
ery time you go out.” 

Attend the Master. When Shields fin- 
ished, there was no applause—just si- 
lence, the silence of understanding and 
respect. His talk opened a sailing course 
set up by a singular bit of philanthropy. 
To give the better-than-average sailor a 
chance to learn from the best, a retired 
Manhattan oil executive named Herman 
Whiton, himself expert enough to win the 
6-meter championship in the 1948 and 
1952 Olympics, put up $167,000 for a 
nonprofit series of five three-day courses 
this summer. Student's fee: $20. For 
classrooms, Whiton imported eight sleek, 
33-ft. International Ones from Norway. 
And for a staff, along with Shields he 
recruited some of the biggest names in 
sailing—e.g., Designer Olin Stephens of 
Columbia, famed Sailmaker Colin Ratsey, 
and wind-burned Skipper Emil (“Bus”) 
Mosbacher. 

All have credentials aplenty for the job. 
At the helm of 20-year-old Vim, Mos- 
bacher even outfoxed Grey Fox Corny 
Shields on occasion during last summer’s 
America’s Cup trials. But as Shields spoke 
last week, Mosbacher was in the audience, 
as intent as any man there, leaning for- 
ward to catch every word as the old 
sailor talked of sea and sails. 


a good 








Scoreboard 

@ With Stirling Moss coming up fast, 
Australia’s Jack Brabham gambled that 
his worn tires would hold, passed up a pit 
stop and flashed home by just 22.2 sec. in 
his Cooper Climax to win the 225-mile 
British Grand Prix at Aintree. The vic- 
tory (average speed: 89.88 m.p.h.) gave 
Brabham eight points to widen his lead 
for the world driving championship. 

@ At the National A.A.U. women’s swim- 
ming championships in Redding, Calif., 
three determined American teen-agers set 
world records: California’s husky Sylvia 
Ruuska by 11.8 sec. in the 440-yd. in- 
dividual medley (5:40.2), New Jersey's 
comely Carin Cone by .6 sec. in the 220- 
yd. backstroke (2:37.9). and Indianapolis’ 
blonde Becky Collins by .1 sec. in the 
110-yd, butterfly (1:11.2). 

@ So grueling was the grind that only 65 
of the 120 starters, Europe’s best bicycle 
racers, were able to finish, and at the end 
of 24 days and 2,680 miles of plain and 
mountain, the victory in the 46th annual 
Tour de France went to an iron-legged, 
137-lb. Spaniard named Federico Baha- 
montes, 31, who had never before won a 
major international bike race. 
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Quizzing for Christ 


Welcomed by 7.000 cheering specta- 
tors, two teams of trim, tense teen-agers 
marched into the huge Billy Sunday 
Tabernacle in Winona Lake, Ind. one eve- 
ning last week. Like baseball fans, the 
crowd buzzed as the teams ran through 
warmups. Then, after prayer and a hymn, 
the championship play-offs in the Bible 
quiz, sponsored by Protestant, nondenom- 
inational Youth for Christ, got under way. 

After a long, arduous competition that 
pitted 2,000 teams from the U.S., Canada 
and Latin America against each other, the 
contestants from Minneapolis and St. 
Louis, Mo. had reached the finals. The 
Minneapolis five wore blue, yellow and 
white uniforms, the St. Louis team red 
and white diamond-checkered outfits. 
Each contestant was to stay in his chair 
until sure of Quiz Master Jack Hamilton's 
question. The chairs were wired to a cen- 
tral dial; thus as contestants popped up, 
judges could be certain who was first. 

Last week’s quiz was limited to the 
King James version of Luke and Epistle 
to the Galatians, and so thoroughly did 
the contestants know their subject that 
often a single key word was enough to 
indicate both question and answer. As 
Hamilton slowly began, “How does one 
frustrate . ..”, St. Louis’ Captain Kruse 
was already on his feet. While his team- 
mates silently prayed for him, he concen- 
trated for 20 of the 30 seconds allotted 
him, then finished the question, “. . . frus- 
trate the grace of God?"’ He went on to 
fire the correct answer (from Galatians 
2:21): “By saying that righteousness come 
by the law instead of by grace.” 

A little later, St. Louis’ Linda Fletcher 
missed a question. She jumped as soon as 
she heard Hamilton say, “According to 
verses 34 and 35, what five...” but she 
could not remember the rest of the ques- 
tion from Luke 11, i.e., “What five things 
did the Samaritan do for the man who fell 





among thieves?”* Undaunted, Linda re- 
deemed her team’s loss on the very next 
question: “Why did Jesus speak . . .”” Said 
Linda, completing the question: “. . . in 
parables?” Her answer: “That seeing they 
might not see, and hearing they might 
not understand [ Luke 8:10].” 

Too fast for Minneapolis, St. Louis won 
by 60 points. Said the losers’ captain, 
Bill Hollenbeck: “We learn from quiz- 
zing how to take Christ into all areas of 
our lives. We say, ‘Come on, Christ, you 
take over.” We don't know how the an- 
swers come to us. We learn what a miracle 
it is when he comes into us and works 
through us. After we experience that in 
quizzing, we learn to live in complete sub- 
mission to his will.” 


Prayer at the Wheel 


Motoji Hatano decided that something 
drastic had to be done. As president of 
Tokyo's Kokusai Bus Co., he could hard- 
ly ignore the fact that its 59 buses had 
had 22 accidents this spring—three times 
as many as last spring, It was the same 
with the other Japanese sightseeing-bus 
companies: a total of 51 crashes, 15 
deaths, 843 injured. President Hatano’s 
manager did some oriental-style brain- 
storming and came up with an idea any 
adman would be glad to put on the train 
for Westport. The idea: send the bus 
drivers to a Zen Buddhist temple to cool 
off with a little meditation, 

Last week 33 of the company’s drivers 
and five of its female guides returned 
to work after completing the first course 
at Kamakura’s 13th century Zen temple, 
Engakuji. For five days they rose at 4:30 
a.m., cleaned their own rooms and swept 
the temple grounds, and meditated. Any- 
one who found his mind wandering was 





Answer: went to him, bound up his wounds 
and poured oil and wine on him; set him on his 
own beast: brought him to an inn; took care of 
him; and on the next day provided money for 


the host to care for him. 





Lee Balterman 
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supposed to unclasp his hands as a signal, 
whereupon a waiting monk gave him three 
sharp thwacks with a stick. Twice a day 
Chief Abbot Sogen Asahina. 59, lectured 
them. “When you are in your bus, seated 
at the wheel or talking to passengers, and 
feel fatigue overcoming you, stop what 
you are doing, and for ten minutes sit 
upright with your hands clasped. Empty 
your mind of everything. Just meditate. 
After ten minutes, drive on.” 

At the end of the course, Abbot Asa- 
hina turned his quickie Zenist bus drivers 
loose with the words: “Continue to medi- 
tate, or your light may go out.” 

In Britain, where more than 6,000 were 
killed, 300,000 injured in traffic accidents 
last year, a Church of England clergy- 
man had a similar message for motorists. 
Vicar Vyvyan Watts-Jones of Darlaston’s 
All Saints Church suggested a ten-second 
prayer to be pasted on dashboards and to 
be read before each trip: “Help me, O 
God, as I drive, to love my neighbor as 
myself, that I may do nothing to hurt or 
endanger any of your children. Give my 
eyes clear vision and skill to my hands 
and feet. Make me tranquil in mind and 
relaxed in body. Deliver me from the 
spirit of rivalry and from all resentment 
at the actions of others and bring me to 
my journey’s end.” 


Closing the Gap 


The week's big news from the Moslem 
world: serious efforts are being made to 
heal a schism that has divided Islam for 
more than 1,000 years. 

The bitterly opposed sects are the 
Shiites and Sunnis, each claiming the 
true faith and branding the others as 
heretics. The Shiites acknowledge as their 
leaders the direct descendants of Ali, 
Mohammed's son-in-law, consider these 
imams incorruptible, infallible and im- 
mortal; since the disappearance of the 
last known successor of the house of Ali 
in 878, the Shiites wait for the “Hidden 
Imam” to make his earthly return. The 
Sunnis, on the other hand, refuse to 
accept divine inspiration by inheritance, 
recognize first the caliph as the “com- 
mander of the community,” then turn to 
the “consensus,” made up of the learned 
and the wise. 

The theological split has long kept 
Shiite Iraq, Iran and Yemen apart from 
the rest of the Moslem world, which 
generally adheres to Sunnite doctrine. 
Last week Sheik Mahmoud Chaltout, 66, 
Nasser-appointed rector of Cairo’s revered 
al-Azhar University (Time, May 11), was 
dramatically pressing a drive to reconcile 
the two sects. Sheik Chaltout years ago 
began wooing ulamas (Koranic scholars) 
of both sides with learned societies and 
a liberal theological monthly that is still 
going strong. Striking now with Nasser’s 
support at the very root of the schism— 
the university itself, which for centuries 
condemned Shiite doctrine as heresy— 
the rector has ordered his staff to stop 
favoring Sunnis, start teaching courses in 
Shiite beliefs. “This will have far-reaching 
effects in realizing Moslem brotherhood,” 
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said Sheik Mohamed Medani, dean of 
the university’s theological faculty. Ad- 
dressing Shiites over the Nasser radio, 
he added: “Allah is yours as well as ours. 
There is no argument between us.” 


The Bathing-Suit Issue 


Her future is a “horrible prospect,” 
said she. but she hoped that her action 
might “dispel the false, absurd and dan- 
gerous notion that Catholics cannot speak 
for themselves.” The speaker was Sue 
Simone Ingersoll, 20, Roman Catholic and 
New Mexico's entry in this week's Miss 
Universe Pageant, and she was explaining 
to reporters in Long Beach, Calif. why she 


ent 





New Mexico's INGERSOLL 
Peel after protest. 


was defying her archbishop by appearing 
in public bathing-suit exhibitions. 
Albuquerque’s Archbishop Edwin Vin- 
cent Byrne, who considers such contests 
indecent, had warned her (Time, July 20) 
that if she took part in the pageant he 
would deny the sacraments to both her 
and her mother. In a “statement of con- 
science,” redheaded Sue (37-24-36) de- 
scribed herself as ‘“‘a symbol of one of the 
great problems in the country today.” 
insisted that she was “in no way im- 
moral.” Then she put on a white bathing 
suit and posed for photographers. 
Threatened with expulsion from Ne- 
braska’s Catholic Duchesne College unless 
she sticks to the no-bathing-suit ban, 
blonde Mary Jean Belitz, 18, last week 
gave up her Miss Omaha title. To Mary 
Jean’s mother, the ban was bewildering: 
her pert (36-24-36) daughter had often 
appeared in the briefest drum-majorette 
costumes without causing church disfavor. 


THE PRESS 
The Times & Cuba 


New York Timesman Herbert L. Mat- 
thews, veteran foreign correspondent and 
champion of causes, scored an enviable 
news beat in 1957, when he made his way 
into the mountain f Cuba’s 





fastness of 
Oriente province, became the first U.S. 
newsman to interview Rebel Leader Fidel 
Castro. Matthews reported not only that 
Castro was alive (the Batista government 
had been claiming him dead), but that he 
represented Cuba's future. Wrote Mat- 
thews: “He has strong ideas of liberty, 
democracy, social justice, the need to re- 
store the constitution, to hold elections.” 
Last week, with Castro’s ideas of lib- 
erty, democracy and social justice in seri- 
ous question, with Cuba’s constitution 
ignored at Castro's fancy, with elections 
not even in prospect, Herb Matthews was 
back in Cuba. He had been disturbed by 
growing U.S. criticism of the Castro re- 
gime. “The Cuba story was getting all 
confused in New York,” he told a fellow 
reporter. “I thought I’d come down.” 
He found that nothing—or almost 
nothing—had changed since he first fell 
under Castro’s spell. Said he: “The only 
difference I saw was that he’s putting on 
weight around the middle.” With other 
newsmen—including the Times’s fulltime 
Cuba correspondent, Ruby Hart Phillips 
—reporting growing discontent with the 
Castro regime, growing concern about 
Communist influence, Matthews present- 
ed a far brighter picture. Items from 
Matthews’ Page One story last week: 
@ “This is not a Communist revolution 
in any sense of the word, and there are 
no Communists in positions of control.” 
Matthews offered a remarkable proof: 
“Even the agrarian reform, Cubans point 
out with irony, is not at all what the 
Communists were suggesting, for it is far 
more radical and drastic than the Reds 
consider wise as a first step to the col- 
lectivization they, but not the Cubans, 
want.’ But as early as April 23, Times- 
woman Ruby Phillips, in a story run by 
the Times (over Matthews’ strong objec- 
tions), reported in detail on “a Commu- 
nist pattern in the development of the 
revolutionary program.” Again, in May, 
Ruby Phillips wrote: ‘Since the victory 
of the Castro revolution last Jan. 1, the 
Communists and the 26th of July move- 
ment have been in close cooperation.” 
Most newsmen agreed. 
@ “The unrelenting enemies Dr. Castro 
has made because of his agrarian reform 
and economic measures are few, have no 
mass backing and are unarmed,” wrote 
Matthews. On the same subject, Col- 
league Phillips had reported: ‘Many peo- 
ple with modest savings, as well as the 
wealthy class, have invested in land and 
property ... and they now see them- 
selves stripped of their possessions. They 
are greatly disillusioned.” 
@ Where Matthews reserved the word 
“dictator” for Cuba's ousted President 
Fulgencio Batista, he sees Castro’s regime 
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Bright view of a dark picture. 


as a benevolent sort of one-man rule. 
Wrote he: “Premier Castro is avoiding 
elections in Cuba for two reasons. He 
feels that his social revolution now has 
dynamism and vast popular consent, and 
he does not want to interrupt the process. 
Moreover, most observers would agree 
that Cubans today do not want elections.” 

In the early editions of the Times for 
the morning after Castro resigned last 
week, Matthews speculated that the move 
came not from troubles within Cuba but 
out of resentment of U.S. criticism: “One 
must suppose that he has foreign policy 
and U opinion mostly in mind, The 
attacks on him in the U.S. have wounded 
and angered him.’’ But when Castro him- 
self said that his resignation stemmed 
from his feud with the President of his 
own choosing, Manuel Urrutia Lleo (see 
THe HEMISPHERE), and that a lot of 
the trouble arose because Urrutia had 
spoken unkindly of the Communists, the 
Times withdrew the Matthews analysis 
from its later editions. 

Inside Song. In clearly choosing sides 
in Cuba’s conflict, Herb Matthews, 59, 
was following a well-established pattern 
in his long, award-studded career. In 1929 
he went to the Far East, where tension 
was already rising, came away feeling 
more sympathy toward the Japanese than 
the Chinese (‘What I responded to, above 
all, was the charm and hospitality of the 
Japanese”). When Mussolini invaded 
Ethiopia in 1935, Matthews enthusiasti- 
cally supported the Italians, later wrote 
“If you start from the premise that a lot 
of rascals are having a fight, it is not un- 
natural to want to see the victory of the 
rascal you like, and I liked the Italians 
during that scrimmage more than I did 
the British or the Abyssinians.” 

A high point of Matthews’ pre-Cuba 
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career came during the Spanish Civil War, 
in which he was outspokenly partisan for 
the Communist-backed Loyalist forces. At 
one point he was reproached by Times 
Publisher Arthur Sulzberger for having 
made the Loyalist situation appear bright- 
er than it was. Recalled he, in his 1946 
book, The Education of a Correspondent: 
“Even then, heartsick and discouraged as 
I was, something sang inside of me. I 
like the Spaniards, had fought my war 
and lost, but I couldn't be persuaded 
that I had set too bad an example.” 

Tinny Ring. Still recalling his Spanish 
experience, Matthews wrote: “I admit 
being highly susceptible to personal con- 
tacts. and this is a weakness in a news- 
paperman.” That may be one of Herb 
Matthews’ problems in covering Cuba 
where he is viewed more as a revolutionary 
institution than a working newsman, Ex- 
plained another Cuba correspondent last 
“Whether he likes it or not, Mat- 
thews is regarded as being a sort of 
father confessor of Fidel Castro’s revo- 
lution.” Returning to Cuba this month 
he was wined and dined by top Cuban 
government officials, spent some ten hours 
in close conversation with his friend 
Fidel. Talking to fellow newsmen, he 
steadfastly defended Castro. Did he feel 
any disenchantment at all? “No, I see no 
reason to,” replied Matthews, and in 
effect repeated the explanation he gave of 
Castro’s conduct in his Times story: 
“Youth must sow its wild oats.’ 

It is an explanation that rings tinnily 
in a reporter's accounting of desperate 
hours in the history of a people. And 
however it may fit the uses of a historical 
sum-up, it has even less use as an ex- 
planation of the course of seasoned Cor- 
respondent Matthews or of the vagaries 
of the Cuba story in the seasoned (108 
years) New York Times. 


Bull Moose on Fleet Street 


“This is really the big time,” grinned 
a shrewd, hearty Canadian named Roy 
Thomson last week. “Have you ever heard 
of anything bigger?” Few had: Roy 
Thomson, 65, already owner of 27 papers 
in Canada, seven in the U.S. and nine in 
Scotland (plus TV stations on both sides 
of the Atlantic), had just agreed to pay 
$14 million for most of Britain's great 
Kemsley chain, including twelve provin- 
cial papers and three Sunday nationals, 
one of them the Sunday Times.* Com- 
bined circulation of Thomson's acquisi- 
tions: 14 million. 

Victorian Creed. Thomson's entry into 
the big time marked the retirement of one 
of the grand old peers of British journal- 
ism—James Berry, Viscount Kemsley, 7 
who, with his brother William (later Vis- 
count Camrose), came out of Merthyr 
Tydfil, Wales, at the turn of the century, 
launched Advertising World in tgo1, be- 
gan building a chain that eventually 
reached a maximum circulation of 24 mil- 
lion (1947). Once called “the greatest 
debenture salesman in British journalism,” 
Kemsley nevertheless paid close attention 


week 
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No corporate kin to the daily Times 


of London, 


stately 





to editorial matters, followed a Victorian 
creed: “I have no intention of competing 
for circulation by appealing to the appe- 
tites of certain sections of the public.” 
Kemsley, who ended his partnership 
with his brother in 1937, began selling off 
chunks of the Kemsley newspaper empire 
in 1952, when Lord Rothermere bought the 
Daily Graphic (now the Daily Sketch). 
Concentrating on his Sunday Times, 
Kemsley preserved its status as Britain's 
leading Sunday paper. Wrote the compet- 
ing Observer last week: “K. has ruled not 
only as proprietor but as editor in chief 
. His arrival in his Rolls at Kemsley 
House was awaited with awe: with fine 
white hair, a slight stoop and a gentle 
manner, he presided with the deep, reso- 
nant voice expected of proprietors, and 
scarcely a trace of a Welsh accent.” 
"One Dollar Down.'' The new lord of 
the Kemsley chain has a manner about as 
gentle as that of a bull moose (“I do what 
I like.” he booms. “What I like is running 
newspapers and TV"). Son of a Toronto 
barber, Roy Thomson started collecting 
his fortune when he set up a bush-country 
radio station, soon took over a bush-coun- 
try weekly in a fast deal: “One dollar 
down and chase me for the rest.” Like 
Fleet Street's Lord Beaverbrook, he even- 





tually outgrew Canada, six years ago 
bought Edinburgh's Scotsman, settled in 
Scotland, soon had a corner on Scottish 


commercial TV (“The most beautiful mu- 
sic to me is a commercial at ten 
bucks a whack”) and an approved coat of 
arms. Motto: NEVER A BACKWARD STEP. 
Thomson says he will not dictate edi- 
torial policy to the Kemsley chain’s local 
editors. But on the business side, Thom- 
son watches his papers with lynx-eyed at- 
tention (“I know every cent they spend’’), 
pays salesmen considerably more than re- 
porters, is a master at coaxing revenue 
and circulation figures upward. With Roy 
Thomson running the Kemsley chain, 
Fleet Street is in for some lively times. 


spot 
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PUBLISHER THOMSON 


Beautiful music at $10 o whack. 
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Why you never swelter 


or shiver in Puerto Rico 


—at any time of year 


REPARE for a shock. Alaska has actually 
had hotter summer days than any ever re- 
corded in Puerto Rico, 

As for winter weather, San Juan’s tempera- 
ture has never gone below a friendly sixty-two 
degrees. And it sank that low only once. 

Puerto Rico’s miraculous climate is a gift 
from the sea around her. The water warms the 
air in the wintertime, and cools it in the sum- 
mer. Gentle trade winds whiffle through open 
doors and windows, and average temperatures 
barely reach the eighties—even during July and 
August. 

You may also be surprised to know that 
Puerto Rico has only about five sunless days a 
year. And no rainy season at all. Our picture 
shows you one way to enjoy this benevolent 
weather. Just let it coddle you. 

If you are a more active sort, you can 
snorkel in the incredibly transparent sea; ride 
Puerto Rico's smooth-gaited pasofino horses; 
or treat yourself to superb game fishing. Thirty- 
three world fishing records have already been 
set in Puerto Rican waters. Maybe you will 
haul in the thirty-fourth. 

You will find excellent tennis courts and 
swimming pools at most resort hotels. And if 
you're a golfer, just wait until you try the 


A typical Puerto Rico beach on a typical sunny 
afternoon. Note the clean sand, the gentle water, 
the perfect privacy. Photograph by Elliott Erwitt. 





wickedly beautiful championship course at 
Dorado Beach. Robert Trent Jones designed it 
in one of his wiliest moods. 

All of this is only four-and-a-half hours by 
jet-prop from New York. Many people fly 
down for long weekends. Why not plan to go 
for Labor Day? Or take your family for a 
warm, relaxing Thanksgiving. 

You could barbecue your turkey out on the 
beach—and wash it down with Puerto Rico’s 
brilliantly dry rum, It’s sunshine on ice. 

For a free, 16-page color booklet, “Puerto 
Rico will surprise you,” write Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Dept. of Tourism, Box 5891 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 


Compare Puerto Rico’s temperatures* 
with those of any other resort 
(then see your travel agent) 


January 74.9 July 80.0 
February 74.9 


August 80.5 
March 75.6 September 80.5 
April 76.7 October 80.0 
May 78.7 November 78.3 
June 79-7 December 76.4 


Daily mean temperature in San Juan —U.S. Weather Bureau. 





























Wolter Bennett 
Dr. HELLER AT T-19 
In tiny corners of the vast jigsaw. 


Cornering the Killer 
(See Cover) 


At 8 a.m., a stocky, short-legged man 
with a brush of steel-grey hair rises from 
a big breakfast at his Georgian-style 
house, shoehorns himself into a midget 
Triumph estate wagon, and drives a cou- 
ple of miles to the rolling campus of the 
National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, 
Md. Parking his small car in the No. 1 
reserved spot, Dr. John Roderick Heller 
Jr. enters an unimpressive — building 
labeled T-19. 

Planned to house dogs used in research, 
the one-story structure is the temporary 
command post from which Dr. Heller 
leads the major part of the U.S. fight 
against one of mankind’s oldest and dead- 
liest enemies—cancer. T-19 is headquar- 
ters of the National Cancer Institute, 
and John R. Heller, 54, is the National 
Cancer Institute's director. 

Across Dr. Heller’s desk, from his far- 
flung research fields, flow curious and 
varied intelligence items—students gath- 
ering puffball mushrooms, desert rats that 
have learned to smoke, a drug made from 
a chemical relative of DDT, a plastic 
“iron lung” for mice. To him, they all fit 
tiny corners of the vast jigsaw that must 
be filled in before cancer can be con- 
quered, Meanwhile, his reports on the 
enemy's inroads are grim: 

@ Cancer will strike 450,000 Americans 
this year and kill 260,000, making it 
the biggest killer after diseases of the 
heart and arteries. 

@ Lung cancer is increasing faster than 
any other form of cancer, has a lower 
cure rate than most, will kill 35,000 
Americans this year (85° of them men). 
@ After increasing alarmingly for a quar- 
ter-century, the death rate from leukemia 
in the North is leveling off, but is still 
rising rapidly in the South. 

Anti-cancer forces have 
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gains, Dr. Heller notes: one cancer victim 
out of three is now saved, meaning cured 
or enabled to survive five years or more. 
Until recently, it was only one in four 
(see chart). But this advance could be 
upped by 50% merely by early detection 
and prompt treatment. About 75,000 can- 
cer deaths every year are needless sacri- 
fices to ignorance. apathy and fear. 

To make sure that all cancer victims 
who can be successfully treated get help, 
and to find ways of saving the half who 
are now doomed, NCI, a branch of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, is mounting 
history's most intensive campaign against 
a human illness. Its budget is skyrocket- 
ing: from $r4 million when Dr. Heller 
took over in 1948 to $75 million in the 
fiscal year just ended, to a probable $100 
million in the fiscal year just begun. It 
musters the efforts of 675 direct em- 
ployees and thousands of independent 
researchers through grants and contracts. 
NCI’s budget embraces almost 80% of 
all U.S. outlays for cancer research. Next 
biggest backer: the American Cancer So- 
ciety, with $9,250,000 a year. 

Nature of the Beast. Research must 
find answers to three complex questions: 
1) What is cancer and what are its 
causes? 2) How can it best be detected, 
treated and cured? 3) How can it be 
prevented? 

The experts are in close agreement on 
what cancer is. First, it is not one disease 
any more than “infection” is. Cancers 
ravage the entire plant and animal king- 
doms. In man there are 200 to 300 kinds, 
though go% of human cancers belong to 
30 common types. So “cancer” is a col- 
lective term. 

The experts are almost unanimous, too, 
in believing that wherever cancer ap- 
pears, its essential nature is the same: a 
growth of cells that have rebelled against 
the body's rigid chemical control. Normal- 
ly, hormones and enzymes work together 
in a delicate harmony of checks and 
balances to regulate cell growth. Once 
the cancerous process begins, it tends to 
snowball. The abnormal cells consume 
more than their share of cell foods, can 
flourish in a victim who is starving, or 
actually cause him to starve. Like ju- 
venile delinquents, they grab what they 
want, and never grow up to assume the 
duties of normal, mature cells. They tend 
to reproduce early and die young. 

How do the first abnormal cells get 
that way? The experts cannot agree. Co- 
lumbia University’s Dr. Samuel Graff ex- 
presses the current consensus: all can- 
cerous cells are the result of mutation, 
and mutations can be set off by many 
known factors—inherited defective genes, 
radiation by X or gamma rays, ultra- 
violet light, many chemicals, including 
some of the huge class of hydrocarbons, 
physical irritation of tissues, and cer- 
tainly in some animal cancers by the 
invasion of a virus. There may be other, 
still unknown factors causing mutation. 





Villainous Combination. Many people 
get cancer, but most do not. Are there no 
mutated cells in the systems of those who 
escape? Almost certainly there are, says 
Dr. George Moore, director of New York’s 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute* in Buf- 
falo, biggest of the few cancer research 
units operated by states. Dr. Moore has 
studied abnormal cells, which might well 
be precancerous, in the blood of apparent- 
ly healthy people of all ages. His thesis: 
every bird, beast and man produces some 
such cells at all times, but the body's de- 
fenses are usually strong enough to de- 
stroy them, That healthy people have a 
specific immunity against anybody else’s 
cancer has been shown in dramatic tests 
by investigators from Manhattan’s Sloan- 
Kettering Institute and Ohio State Uni- 
versity on prisoner volunteers at Colum- 


* Named for no greensward, but for Surgeon 
Roswell Park (1852-1914), who announced in 
1897 that cancer was probably caused by “in- 
fective particles,’ decided that in two years 
they could be pinpointed, and that a cure could 
be found if he had an appropriation of $10,000, 
He found the money but no cure, 
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bus’ Ohio Penitentiary (Time, Feb. 25, 
1957). Victims of advanced cancer have 
no immunity against their own or some- 
body else’s cancer. 

Why and how anti-cancer defenses 
break down is, in most cases, unknown. 
Many authorities accept the idea of some 
hereditary susceptibility. Sometimes there 
are easy, if superficial, explanations. The 
combination of a chemical carcinogen 
(cancer-causing factor) with physical irri- 
tation is plainly villainous. Cancer of the 
scrotum among London chimney sweeps 
was described by Percivall Pott in 1775. 
The disease disappeared when the sweeps 
were taught to wash themselves clean of 
the carcinogenic soot. Lung cancer from 
inhaling chromate-ore dusts and _nickel- 
refining fumes can be prevented by the 
wearing of masks, coupled with adequate 
ventilation. Even the cancer-causing 
tobacco-tar fractions isolated by Sloan- 
Kettering’s Ernest L. Wynder (Tre, 
April 27) seem most potent when their 
powers are reinforced by irritation or by 
another chemical—perhaps from automo- 
tive or industrial exhausts. 

The Hottest Thing. “Right now,” says 
National Cancer Institute’s Heller, “the 
hottest thing in cancer is research on 
viruses as possible causes.” The Rocke- 
feller Institute’s Dr. Peyton Rous showed 
as long ago as 1911 (his findings were un- 
popular at the time) that one cancer 
(sarcoma) in chickens is caused and can 
be transmitted by a virus. Over the years, 
viruses were found to cause other tumors 
in birds and lower animals. But the gap 
between them and man seemed unbridge- 
able. Then the University of Minnesota's 
Dr. John J. Bittner showed that breast 
cancer in certain mice is transmitted by a 
factor, now accepted as a virus, in mouse 
mothers’ milk. This led to the establish- 
ment of mouse “dairies,” and the pains- 
taking milking of tens of thousands of 
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Dr. Rous 
Rats learn to smoke. 


rodents. In 1951, Dr. Ludwik Gross of 
The Bronx Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital injected something (evidently a virus 
material) from leukemic mice into new- 
born mice, got a high incidence of leu- 
kemia and some odd tumors to which lit- 
tle attention was then paid. 

Other researchers promptly tried to 
duplicate Gross’s results. One was Dr. 
Sarah E. Stewart, a tall, vivacious micro- 
biologist turned physician and working in 
Baltimore for the National Institutes of 
Health. As so often happens in medical 
research, she did not get what she was 
looking for, but she got something better. 
Many of the mice she injected with 
Gross’s “leukemia virus” got solid tumors, 
mainly in the parotid (salivary) glands. 
(Dr. Heller’s theory: the Gross material 
had contained two viruses.) Dr. Stewart 


Walter Bennett 
Drs. STEWART & Eppy 
Mice get iron lungs. 
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teamed with the NIH’s Dr. Bernice E. 
Eddy to grow the solid-tumor virus in tis- 
sue cultures of monkey kidney cells (as 
polio virus is grown to make Salk vaccine). 

Vaccination? By now, the SE (for 
Stewart-Eddy) polyoma  (multiple-tu- 
mor) virus has hurdled the species barrier 
and caused cancers not only in mice but 
in rats and in Syrian and Chinese ham- 
sters. In rabbits, for some strange reason, 
it causes only benign tumors. So far, Drs. 
Stewart and Eddy have not been able to 
infect monkeys with their virus, but a 
determined effort to do so is under way at 
Roswell Park Institute. Patricia, a lone 
baby monkey harboring polyoma virus, 
has her own spotless nursery where she is 
cared for by Nurse Althea Higgins. Drs. 
Stewart and Eddy have gone a vital step 
farther, treated their virus with rabbit 
serum, and made a vaccine that protects 
a big majority of normally susceptible 
animals against the polyoma virus’ effects. 
At Sloan-Kettering Institute, Dr. Char- 
lotte Friend has cultured a strain of 
mouse virus that causes leukemia in adult 
as well as newborn animals, and has per- 
fected a protective vaccine. So in some 
animals, the circle of evidence is virtual- 
ly complete: viruses are linked with leu- 
kemia and certain tumors, and immunity 
is offered through vaccination. 

The problem: applying these findings 
to man. At dozens of laboratories in the 
U.S. and elsewhere, material from human 
victims of both leukemia and solid tu- 
mors is being tested in animals. Some 
success is reported by Dr. Steven O. 
Schwartz of Chicago's Hektoen Institute, 
who has generated leukemia in mice with 
an extract from the brains of human leu- 
kemia victims. At the University of Tex- 
as’ M. D. Anderson Hospital in Houston, 
Dr. Leon Dmochowski has taken electron- 
microscope photographs of what he is 
confident are virus particles from human 
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leukemia. Other investigators want more 
proof, but this suggestive evidence helps 
to close the ring. 

Mighty Molecule. The virus theory of 
cancer causation long seemed to be far 
out in leftfield, but growing knowledge 
tends to link it with other anti-cancer 
plays. Most fundamental of these involves 
nucleic acids, currently regarded as the 
secret of life itself (True. July 14, 1958). 
Human cells, tiny as they are, normally 
contain 46 chromosomes, each containing 
in turn up to 1,000 molecules of nucleic 
acid. Each of these molecules, invisible 
even to the electron microscope under 
most conditions, is a huge chemical com- 
plex embracing tens of thousands of at- 
oms. In mammalian cells the master mole- 
cule is one of the thousands of forms of 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA). The vital 
nucleus of many viruses, especially those 
causing disease in plants and animals 
(e.g., cowpox, which gives man immunity 
against smallpox), is also a form of DNA, 
Most viruses of human diseases have a 
nucleus of the slightly simpler ribonucleic 
acid (RNA). Whether polyoma virus has 
a heart of DNA or RNA is not yet known. 

On how to weave these threads of evi- 
dence together there are almost as many 
theories as researchers. But they converge 
on this general line: DNA is the master 
molecule of life, with the power to repro- 
duce itself and also to dictate how chro- 
mosomes and entire cells shall reproduce. 
So an abnormal DNA molecule might not 
only spawn more abnormal DNA, but 
also trigger the multiplication of abnor- 
mal cells that defy the body's usual chem- 
ical regulators—in a word, cancer. A DNA 
viral nucleus, entering a cell, may substi- 
tute part of itself for part of a normal 
DNA, thus scramble the signals for repro- 
duction given by the master molecule. 

To the layman, the most puzzling ques- 
tion remains; If any human cancers are 
caused by viruses, why have none been 
clearly identified? (The lowliest of benign 
tumors, the common wart, is definitely 
caused by a virus that can cause cancer in 
animals.) Dr, Eddy explains: “In human 
disease, it may be that the virus starts the 
cancerous process, but by the time we 
detect the tumor, there is so little virus 
left—or in an altered form—that we can- 
not detect it.” Dr. Stewart sums up: 
“Perhaps we just haven't hit upon the 
right method.” To find the right method, 
National Cancer Institute is doubling its 
outlays for virus research, through grants 
to independent investigators, to about 
$4.500,000 in this fiscal year. 

Early Detection. As for detection, 
treatment and cure of cancer, Dr. Heller 
sees the most exciting new development 
in chemotherapy—treatment of the dis- 
ease with drugs. But before the disease 
can be attacked, it must be detected, and 
all too often detection comes too late for 
treatment to do all that it might. 

Probably no man has done more to save 
lives threatened by cancer than Greek- 
born Dr. George N. Papanicolaou, 76, of 
Cornell University Medical College, who 
devised a test for cancer of the uterus and 
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cervix by smearing mucous secretion on a 
glass slide and examining the stained cells 
under a microscope. The “Pap smear” is 
ne~ done routinely in hundreds of U.S. 
laboratories. for an estimated total of 
3.000.000 tests a year—most of them for 
healthy women wisely having regular ex- 
aminations. Vast ingenuity has gone into 
extensions of the Pap test: aerosols to 
make a smoker cough up deep mucus to 
reveal lung cancer; swallowed balloons 
and brushes to catch cells from stomach 
cancer; special washings to reveal disease 
in the large bowel and rectum. 

Attempts to devise a blood test for can- 
cer (other than “blood cancers” such as 
leukemia) have been unrewarding, though 
Sloan-Kettering now has high hopes 


Buffalo Evening News 
Nurse Hiceins & PATRICIA 
A circle is closing. 


based on high levels of a substance called 
cytolipin H in cancer victims’ blood. But 
even if such a test was reliable, it would 
not tell the cancer’s location. Physicians 
still rely mainly on traditional diagnostic 
methods: physical examination, visual 
inspection of accessible sites with such 
aids as the proctoscope and bronchoscope, 
Pap smears and X rays. 

Knife & Rays. Treatment also is usu- 
ally traditional: with surgery or X rays. 
For the most part, cancer specialists have 
to be content with five- or ten-year sur- 
vival for their patients, and rate this as 
a substantial “cure.” 

Surgery by itself has made such strides 
that most authorities (including many 
surgeons). figure that it is nearing the 
end of the road. Thanks to advances in 
general surgical techniques and patient 
care, it is now possible to remove huge 
masses of tissue, including whole organs 
and limbs. Hence the grim jest: “They 
put the specimen to bed and sent the pa- 
tient to the laboratory.” For some cancers 
there is no doubt that “radical” (meaning 
drastic and extensive) surgery has pro- 








longed useful life. (The University of 
Minnesota’s famed Heart Surgeon C. 
Walton Lillehei’s most productive years 
have followed removal of a lymphosar- 
coma and much related tissue in 1950.) 

Almost daily, ways are found to give 
bigger radiation doses more safely to 
hard-to-reach parts of the body, Exam- 
ples: cobalt-60 “bombs.” a new cesium- 
137 unit at M. D. Anderson Hospital, 
higher-powered X-ray machines and lin- 
ear-particle accelerators, ingeniously re- 
fined ways of implanting radioisotopes 
such as iridium 192 and yttrium 90 in 
tumors. 

The one essentially new development 
in cancer treatment is chemotherapy’s ad- 
vance to the point where it gives relief 
from pain, and usually longer life, to 60% 
of patients with cancer of the lung. breast, 
ovary or prostate, as well as leukemia and 
Hodgkin's disease. From this has come a 
surge of confidence that increasingly po- 
tent drugs can be found that eventually 
will effect outright cures. So great is this 
confidence that the Cancer Chemotherapy 
National Service Center now gets the big- 
gest single bite ($23 million) of NCI's 
budget, with $18 million going out in 
grants and contracts for development and 
screening of new drugs. In addition, al- 
most $4,000,000 goes for testing screened 
drugs in patients. 

From Poison Gases. Chemotherapy, 
broadly defined, got its biggest boost in 
1941, When Chicago’s Dr. Charles B. Hug- 
gins reported that prostate-cancer victims 
did better and lived longer after castra- 
tion. The important thing was not the 
surgery, but the chemistry—removal of 
the main source of male sex hormones. 
Similar but less marked benefits resulted 
from “chemical castration” by adminis- 
tration of a female hormone. In women, 
some recurrent breast cancers were re- 
tarded by female hormones and others 
by male hormones. But these treatments 
relied on natural body chemicals, not syn- 
thetic magic. 

The transition came in World War II 
with nitrogen mustard—synthesized for 
use as a poison gas. Cancer researchers 
began testing it, found that it killed cells 
in rough proportion to their rate of re- 
production. Though it killed the cancer 
cells faster than the normal, it was still 
highly poisonous, could be given (by in- 
travenous injection) only in small doses, 
And eventually the cancer cells became 
resistant to it. History has sadly repeated 
itself with scores of chemicals of this class 
(technically “alkylating agents”) devel- 
oped since. About 20 are credited with 
definite but limited usefulness. 

More ingenious than simply poisoning 
the cancer cell was the idea that it might 
be fooled into accepting, instead of a 
normal food substance (metabolite), an 
analogue (close chemical kin) to fill the 
metabolite’s place but yield no nourish- 
ment. First to use antimetabolites this 
way was Dr. Sidney Farber of Boston 
Children’s Hospital and the Children’s 
Cancer Research Foundation. Knowing 
that leukemic cells are avid for the vita- 
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min folic acid, he began in 1947 to treat 
child victims of acute leukemia with 
analogues of folic acid. Lederle Labora- 
tories sent Dr. Farber two, aminopterin 
and amethopterin, which soon brought 
about improvement in most of the chil- 
dren, But after weeks or months, their 
disease became resistant. 

In quick succession came the hormones 
ACTH and cortisone, which also pro- 
duced brief remissions in acute leukemia 
(as in some other cancers of the blood 
and lymphatic system). Then came 
another antimetabolite. pioneered by Dr. 
Joseph H. Burchenal of Memorial Center 
6-mercaptopurine, which interferes with 
cell nutrition by supplying a counterfeit 
purine, Physicians treating acute leukemia 
now ring the changes on these, using one 
until it loses its effect, then switching to 
another, sometimes back to the first. No 
child victims of acute leukemia have yet 
been saved, but Dr. Farber can report a 
heartening gain. A dozen years ago, young 
leukemia patients lived an average of 
only three or four months, mostly in 
misery, after their disease was diagnosed. 
Now the average is at least a year; some 
live two or three years, and a few still 
longer. During their remissions the chil- 
dren appear healthy, spend most of their 
time at home playing happily. 

Mice & Men. Inspired by these gains 
researchers decided that no bottle on the 
chemists’ shelves should be left unturned. 
Under the leadership of Director Cor- 
nelius P. Rhoads (Tre cover, June 27, 
1949), Sloan-Kettering had already begun 
down-the-line testing, and by now has 
gone through compounds. But 

20 more are available, and as many 
more can easily be synthesized or ex- 
tracted from plants, fungi and antibiotic 
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“beers.” This was a nationwide job for 
NCI. Along with a score of private insti- 
tutes and university laboratories, the 
chemical and drug industries were enlist- 
ed: Brooklyn's Charles Pfizer & Co. is at 
work under a $1,200,000 contract; Indian- 
apolis’ Eli Lilly & Co. does its share at 
its own expense. 

Some 40,000 compounds got prelimi- 
nary testing last year, with about one in 
1,000 showing enough promise to be worth 
more trials in man, and the rate is ex- 
pected soon to hit 60,000 a year. First 
test for every compound involves at least 
18 mice, and the consumption of mice is 
enormous more than 2,000,000 last year. 
All must be of pure, inbred strains. One 
of Rod Heller's worries is that the supply 
of these precious mice may not keep pace 
with the demand. 

Perhaps the armies of mice and men 
could be better employed. because the 
screening tests now used are admittedly 
crude and unreliable. Not surprisingly 
some chemicals that looked good in mice 
have failed in man, and a couple that 
missed in the mouse test show promise 
in man. But better screening methods are 
being sought, and some researchers be- 
lieve that they have already found them. 

Effective Drugs. Despite admitted 
drawbacks, chemotherapy has won a solid 
foothold. Dr. Charles Gordon Zubrod, 
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45, NCI's clinical director, responsible for 
all cancer patients treated in NIH's huge 
Clinical Center (Time, July 20, 1953), 
lists eight forms of the disease that can 
often be set back by drugs, sometimes 
for as long as two or three years. These 
are: acute leukemia in children, chronic 
lymphocytic and myeloid leukemia in 
adults, Hodgkin's disease, rhabdomyosar- 
coma (a rare muscle cancer), Wilms’s 
tumor (in the kidney, present at birth), 
cancer of the adrenal glands, and chorio- 
carcinoma (mainly in women, and arising 
from placental material). The list includes 
four major types of cancer—leukemia, 
lymphoma, sarcoma and carcinoma. This 
offers some hope that drugs effective 
against all the many forms of cancer can 
be found. 

Most gratifying and surprising was the 
discovery that amethopterin, after years 
of use in acute leukemia. was effective 
against choriocarcinoma. Dr. Min Chiu 
Li, now at Sloan-Kettering, and Dr. Roy 
Hertz, head of NCI’s hormone research, 
pioneered in this, starting from the fact 
that the female reproductive tract’s cells 
need unusually large amounts of folic 
acid. Also important was the fact that 
women with this cancer excrete abnormal- 
ly large amounts of a hormone forbid- 
dingly named chorionic gonadotropin, and 
the progress or arrest of the tumor can 
be gauged with high accuracy by measur- 
ing the quantity of the hormone in the 
urine. In four years, Dr. Hertz and col- 
leagues have treated 45 women at the 
Clinical Center, and ten of them now 
show no sign of cancer either at the 
original site in the uterus or in the areas 
to which it had spread. In more than 20 
cases, the cancer was slowed for a while 
but then got out of control. Only one 
woman showed no benefit. 

Extended Powers. The search for anti- 
cancer drugs is no U.S. monopoly. Sev- 
eral have been developed in Britain. From 
Japan has come an antibiotic, mitomycin 
C, with dazzling claims; U.S. researchers 
grant that it is potent in mice, have been 
baffled by failure to get good results in 
man, Soviet scientists are screening chemi- 
cals by the carload, and the Chinese Reds 
—with an eye on the propaganda value 
in underdoctored Asia—are sifting ancient 
herbal medicines. 

In all, more than too drugs are being 
tested on human patients in 150 U.S. hos- 
pitals. Some are taken by mouth; others 
have to be injected in various ways. Some 
are used alone, others in conjunction with 
surgery or radiation. Most provocative is 
an ingenious technique of Drs. Oscar 
Creech and Edward T. Krementz, worked 
out at Tulane University. They isolate the 
blood flow through a cancerous area with 
tourniquets, divert it through a_heart- 
lung machine, lace it with some alkylating 
agent such as nitrogen mustard. The rest 
of the body is protected against blood- 
cell destruction caused by the drug, and 
a far higher dose can be given. Usually, 
this is an extremity, but with experience 
the technique is being modified, by its 
originators and other surgeons, to attack 
cancers in the shoulder and even the lung 
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Ben Martin 


Dr. PAPANICOLAOU 
Balloons to catch cancer cells. 


or pelvis. Boston’s Dr. Farber has found 
that actinomycin D, a derivative of one 
of Dr. Selman Waksman’s earliest anti- 
biotics, has both anti-cancer activity of 
its own and the power to increase the 
effectiveness of X rays. So now he uses 
both in a double-barreled blast against 
certain children’s cancers. 

Prevention. From all these varied ap- 
proaches, Dr. Heller is confident, drug 
treatment will emerge as the equivalent 
of surgery and radiation, with its powers 
extended from palliation to actual cure 
of cancer. 

Obviously, the ultimate goal is preven- 
tion. Here cancer offers its usual para- 
doxes. There is no faintest clue as to how 
most of the commonest forms can be pre- 
vented; yet in those cases where trigger 
mechanisms have been spotted, preven- 
tive measures have been more effective 
than against any other disease. Scrotum 
cancer of U.S. oil workers, from a wax- 
pressing process, has been wiped out (as 
was chimney sweeps’ cancer) by keeping 
the dangerous chemical at a distance. So 
has bladder cancer in the dye industry. 
Circumcision and scrupulous cleanliness 
markedly reduce a man’s risk of cancer 
of the penis, and possibly his wife's risk 
of cervical cancer. 

Biggest question in prevention today is 
how the rise in lung cancer—virtually 
confined to heavy-smoking men—can be 
checked and reversed. Rod Heller, bu- 
reaucrat and son of a tobacco-growing 
state (although he has never smoked), has 
weighed all the conflicting evidence and 
arrived at a forthright conclusion: ‘“Sta- 
tistical evidence, supported by laboratory 
findings, has shown that excessive cig- 
arette smoking can be a cause of lung can- 
cer, and that the greater the consumption 
of cigarettes, the greater the risk.” Prac- 
tical Dr. Heller sees little prospect of 
changing U.S. smoking habits, pins his 
hopes for lung-cancer prevention on con- 








victing a specific substance in tobacco tars 
as the guilty agent, then getting rid of it. 
Firsthand Experience. The field of can- 
cer is so vast, so full of unexplainable con- 
tradictions, so stubborn in resisting a de- 
cisive, exploitable breakthrough, that the 
army of investigators deployed in it suffer 
more frustration than most men on medi- 
cine’s frontiers. The emotional anguish in- 
separable from cancer heightens their ten- 
sion. The result is more than average jeal- 
ousy and backbiting among cancer fighters. 
As chief coordinator in this setting, Rod 
Heller is a near ideal choice. Says a lead- 
ing independent cancer specialist: ‘He 
doesn't make people mad. He's a diplo- 
mat.” Says Heller himself: “You could 
call me a reasonably relaxed person.” 
Born at what he calls a “wide place in 
the road” named Fair Play. S.C. (40 miles 
southwest of Greenville), Heller is the son 
and grandson of physicians, had a brother 
and an uncle with M.D.s. Yet when he 
entered Clemson College at 16, Rod went 
into engineering. He switched to the fam- 
ily tradition in time to get his M.D. from 
Atlanta’s Emory University in 1929. Join- 
ing up with the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice in 1931, he began hopscotching around 
on two-year tours of anti-VD duty. In 
1934 Dr. Heller married Susie May Ayres, 
daughter of a Tennessee banker. John 
Roderick III was born to the traveling 
Hellers in Harrisburg, Pa., second son 
Hanes in New Orleans, third son Winder 
(rhymes with finder) in Washington, At 
least one should keep the M.D. line going: 
Hanes, 19, is a pre-med student at Yale. 
Though NCI was set up in 1937, it 
never really got rolling until after World 
War II. Meanwhile, Dr. Heller had be- 
come chief of the PHS's VD division, set 
up rapid-treatment centers around the 
country. Thanks to these and penicillin, 
says Heller, “I worked myself out of a 
job.” In 1948 he got the top spot at NCI, 
but not until 1956 did cancer become a 
personal matter to him. Then a small 
growth (basal cell carcinoma) developed 
at the base of his left nostril. It was re- 
moved surgically, and Cancer Fighter Hel- 
ler rates himself a cured cancer victim. 
His relaxed style enables Heller to han- 
dle a hodgepodge of administrative duties, 
keep a balance between jealous scientific 
factions, attend countless cancer con- 
gresses (he was in Lima and Bogota last 
month, is in Denver this week), and han- 
dle touchy appropriations questions with 
congressional committees. Dr. Heller is 
opposed to a “crash program,” often ad- 
vocated by laymen with the Manhattan 
Project in mind. There is, he says, not 
enough fundamental information available 
to base it on. But he insists: “With an ac- 
celerated and orderly effort to find the an- 
swers to cancer, we are going to get them. 
You can’t use all the resources of this 
country—all the things that have con- 
quered worlds—without something giving. 
If we could find just one cause of one 
cancer, and show how it operates, we would 
have our foot in the door of mankind’s 
most terrible killer. I am confident that 
we will have some success in the next 
few years.” 
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How much is 
“public power” 
costing the people 
of your state? 


Every American is taxed to pay for federal “public 
power,” and the cost to people in your state has 
run into the millions. 


Federal government electric power systems have 
already cost the nation’s taxpayers $514 billion. 
The list on the right shows about how much of this 
has been collected in each state. 


If the ‘public power’ lobbyists succeed in their 
plans for getting the government still deeper into the 
electric business, the cost will soar to $1514 billion. 
The cost to your state will be almost tripled. 


Yet this spending for more and more “‘public power” 
is completely unnecessary. America’s hundreds of 
independent electric light and power companies are 
ready and able to provide all the low-price electricity 
the nation needs—without depending on taxes. 


These companies have doubled the supply of elec- 
tricity in the past 10 years, and will double the 
present supply in the next 10. 


Federal ‘public power” keeps growing because most 
people don’t realize they are paying for it. But 
informed Americans can stop it. 


Will you help spread the word? 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


Company names on request through this magazine 
P fi 6 9 
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ALABAMA $ 51,700,000 







ARIZONA 28,600,000 





ARKANSAS 24,200,000 






CALIFORNIA 564,850,000 






COLORADO 52,250,000 















123,750,000 





DELAWARE 32,450,000 













DIST. OF COLUMBIA 36,300,000 








FLORIDA 125,950,000 









GEORGIA 





68,750,000 





IDAHO 14,300,000 








400,400,000 





ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 32,00 












1OWA 63,800,000 


KANSAS 51,150,000 

































KENTUCKY 57,200,000 


LOUISIANA 67,100,000 

















23,100,000 

MARYLAND 103,400,000 a. 

A " MASSACHUSETTS 194,150 000” 

MICHIGAN 73 900,00 o 
MINNESOTA 90,750,000 

MISSISSIPPI 23,100,000 a 
MISSOURI 127,050,000 
GONERMAC. ree | ae 500,000 
NEBRASKA _ 35,750 000 
NEVADA” 11,550,000 
; NEW HAMPSHIRE 17,600,000 


NEW JERSEY 232,100,000 


NEW MEXICO 19,250,000 


NEW YORK 752,400,000 


NORTH CAROLINA 


NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 





fe}. i dele), | 





PENNSYLVANIA 396,550,000 


RHODE ISLAND 








30,800,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 


33,000,000 
12,100,000 


63,250,000 





235,400,000 


19,250,000 








VERMONT 9,900,000 


VIRGINIA 91,300,000 





WASHINGTON 85,250,000 


WEST VIRGINIA 41,800,000 





WISCONSIN 114,400,000 





WYOMING 9,350,000 


Amounts (to nearest $50,000) figured on the percentage 
of all federal taxes collected in each state. Current tax 
collections used as basis. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Personal Columns 

The economic indicators that have the 
biggest personal impact on the U.S. work- 
ingman—employment, work week and 
salaries—are steadily moving upward. 
Last week the Labor Department re- 
ported that employment in June climbed 
to 67,342,000, the highest level in U.S. 
history and a gain of 4,600,000 since 
February. 

Most significant in the move to new 
ground, said the Labor Department, is 
the 500,000 jump in nonagricultural em- 
ployment to the 60 million mark for the 
first time. Since agricultural employment 
is more subject to seasonal variances, the 
nonagricultural gain indicates a broad 
base of strength that is likely to increase. 
In addition to a steady employment in- 
crease, the Labor Department expects the 
rate of unemployment (which stayed 
steady in June because of the seasonal 
influx of students and June graduates) 
to drop to around 2,500,000 by October, 
between 3.5% and 4% of the work force. 

The average factory work week in June 
rose to 40.6 hours, pushing average weekly 
factory earnings to a new record of 
$90.34 at mid-June. The rise reflected 
increased production demands as indus- 
trial output hit a new high for the fourth 
straight month, rising two points to the 
seasonally adjusted peak of 155% of the 
1947-49 average. The rise was spurred 
by continued increase in output of autos, 
household durable goods and most types 
of business equipment. 

Top Administration economists now 
feel that the sharp, recovery-inspired rise 
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in industrial production (23° since June 
1958) is about ready to level off and, 
because of the steel strike. may briefly 
drop a bit. After the drop they see a rise 
in output to an even higher level. Leading 
the way will be the 1960 auto model year 
that begins in October, and a capital- 
goods boom that is expected to run at the 
annual rate of $34 billion by the last 
quarter of this year. 


The Strike's Effects 


As the U.S.’s basic industry last week 
shuttered up the mills that produce the 
bulk of its steel, the broad-based U.S. 
economy was so sound in its nonsteel ele- 
ments that it suffered few serious effects. 
In Washington high Administration econ- 
omists predicted that the walkout would 
not imperil the economic boom—unless it 
lasts a painfully long time. But the shut- 
down immediately began to produce a 
stock of troubles. 

For Want of a Nail. Each week it lasts. 
the strike will siphon off from the economy 
2,000,000 tons of steel worth $300 million, 
plus $70 million in steel wages and an esti- 
mated $21 million in industry profits. 
The drain is affecting satellite industries. 
Around the country, of the 35,000 work- 
ers laid off in industries depending on 
steel, 9,000 were truckers, more than 10,- 
ooo railroadmen, several thousand 
men (on the Great Lakes, 300 broad- 
beamed ore carriers dropped anchor ). This 
week at least another 30,000 nonsteel 
workers will be idled; next week the num- 
ber will grow by far more than that. If 
the strike lasts 30 days, Mississippi's In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corp. will have to stop 
work on two atomic submarines, 

How many men and _ industries will 
eventually be hurt depends mainly on 
how long stockpiles hold out. They now 
bulge at more than 21 million tons, a two- 
month supply, and the nonstruck 15% of 
the industry is adding to them at top-speed 
rate of 1,200,000 tons a month. Speaking 
for many an industrialist, Chairman Rob- 
ert Black of White Motor Co. said: “We 
began preparing for this strike six or seven 
months ago. We've got a 60- to go-day 
steel stock. But you never know—one 
missing item can stop your production. 
For want of a nail, a battle can be lost.” 

The well-inventoried machine-tool man- 
ufacturers make a case in point. They 
require so many different specialty steels 
that they cannot stock all of them, will 
be in a bad way if warehouses run short 
of a few kinds. Automakers are in a sim- 
ilar fix. They have stored sufficient steel 
to run well into the 1960 model year— 
unless a supplier of some critical com- 
ponent has miscalculated and runs out of 
steel. Chrysler, which will start produc- 
ing its 1960 models in mid-August. has a 
big enough stockpile to roll through mid- 
November, Ford (which makes 40° of 
its own steel) and General Motors will 
begin their 1960 runs about Sept. 1, have 
enough steel to go to Nov. 1. 
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TIME Chort by V.Pugiis 


Worried Stocks. Complicating the situ- 
ation, United Steelworkers’ President Da- 
vid J. McDonald last week presented un- 
ion demands to the aluminum industry, 
whose contracts lapse July 31. Dave Mc- 
Donald wants the same windfall for his 
32,000 aluminum members as for his 
500,000 steel-industry members: a three- 
year contract with a 15¢ hourly wage- 
and-benefit boost every year, plus cost- 
of-living hikes. The U.S. aluminum indus- 
try is softer than steel; if management 
accedes to a neat compromise package— 
perhaps 1o¢ an hour—it might speed a 
settlement in steel. If not, the aluminum 
workers may soon join the steelworkers 
on the picket line. 

Watching these developments, Wall 
Street began to sweat. Major steel shares 
worried off several points, and the Dow- 
Jones index of industrial stocks dipped 
from 663.56 to 657.13—despite the fact 
that steelmakers are expected to report 
high earnings in the next fortnight, To 
others, the strike was a cause for joy: 
foreign steel producers heavily stepped 
up steel shipments to the U hoped to 
make strong inroads at the idling indus- 
try’s expense. 

Air of Crisis. The effects of the strike 
landed nowhere with more personal impact 
than on the steelworkers themselves, 
tramping the streets just as it was an- 
nounced that the nation’s employment had 
hit an alltime high. Many workers faced 
out-and-out hardship, but most had a 
nest egg and meat in the freezer. Work- 
ers got one to two weeks’ pay before the 
mills closed (average: $125 a week before 
deductions }, still have another two to three 
weeks’ vacation wages coming. Dave Me- 
Donald halted the pay of 1,000 union offi- 
cers, including his own $50,000 a year, 
for the duration of the strike. 

A prolonged strike could throw millions 
out of work and close down more indus- 
tries. That would clearly be a national 
emergency, and reason for President Eisen- 
hower to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act, 
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seek a strike injunction that would bring 
the workers back to the plants for 80 
days. Said Chairman Paul Carnahan of 
Great Lakes Steel Corp.: “I doubt that a 
settlement, when it comes, will originate 
with either management or the union. We 
will have to wait until an air of crisis be- 
gins to develop nationally.” 


Halfway to a Record 

To no one’s surprise, the first wave of 
midyear earnings last week showed that 
1959's upsurge in profits, so striking in 
the first quarter, had picked up even 
greater momentum in the second. From 
companies across the broad spectrum of 
U.S. industry—most of them old-line 
firms showing new vitality—came the 
heartiest figures to grace many a balance 
book in years. Items: 

Jouns-MANVILLE. The building boom 
pushed company sales of materials up 
17% over last year to a six-month record 
of $176 million, lifting earnings 71% to 
$1.80 a share. Said President A. R. Fisher: 
Earnings and sales were “substantially 
greater than in any quarter or half-year 
in the company’s history.” 

AtLiep CHEMICAL. President Glen B. 
Miller reported that the company’s per- 
formance in the second quarter was the 
best on record, with sa‘es up to $203 mil- 
lion from last year’s $166 million and 
profits up nearly 100%, to $1.67 a share. 

Monsanto CHEMICAL. Profits soared 
102% for the first half, from 75¢ a share 
to $1.51, making the half a record one 
for both profits and sales (up from $337 
million to $414 million). 

GENERAL Etectric. First-half profits 
climbed 13%, from $1.18 to $1.34, on a 
4% sales rise, in what Chairman Ralph 
Cordiner called “a continuation of the 
steady improvement begun last year.” 
Cordiner was “encouraged” by increased 
consumer spending and a hike in expan- 
sion spending by industry. 

P. LortLiarp. First-half earnings rose to 
$2.c2 a share, up 15% from last year. 
The performance, said Chairman Lewis 
Gruber, was due to a $19 million rise (to 
$240 million) in sales of Kents, Old 
Golds and Newports. 

CoLGaTE-PALMOLIVE. Six-month earn- 
ings were $1.37 a share, up from $1.08. 

Wurrtpoot Corp. Half-year earnings 
were $1.50 a share, nearly three times 
last year’s figure. 

Granp UNton Co. Sales went so well 
in the company’s chain of 440 food stores 
that profits in the first fiscal quarter 
jumped 16%. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Bett System. Earnings for the quarter 
ending May 31 jumped to $1.32 a share, 
v. $1.16 a year earlier. President Fred- 
erick R. Kappel said that nearly 800,000 
new telephones were connected in the 
quarter and that long-distance conversa- 
tions rose more than 10% over last year. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES. 
Six-month earnings climbed to $3.51 a 
share from $2.78 last year. 

ConTINENTAL CAN Co. Half-year sales 
jumped to $535 million from $499 mil- 
lion, upping earnings to $1.54 a share 
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Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
RALPH CORDINER 


A. R. FISHER 
Way ahead at half time. 


from $1.44—despite a price cut in metal 
cans to meet competition. 

Most businessmen felt that, barring a 
really disastrous steel strike (see above), 
the second half would be as good as the 
first, and maybe better. Their outlook 
for all of 1959: a record year for both 
sales and profits. 


INDUSTRY 
Spying for Profit 


Every U.S. businessman knows that es- 
pionage is as much a part of corporate 
competition as it is of international in- 
trigue—but few have ever been willing to 
admit it. Now the businessmen, soothed 





by a promise of anonymity, have con- 
fessed all. To nine Harvard Business 
School graduate students, who polled 200 
key U.S. companies and personally grilled 
100 top corporate executives, they gave 
enough eye-opening information on indus- 
trial spying to fill a 77-page report. 

The vast majority of U.S. businessmen, 
says the report, feel that information 
gathering should cease “when it conflicts 
with legality or common morality,” con- 
fined themselves to such above-board 
methods as sending a shopper to a com- 
petitor or analyzing published sources of 
information. But 27% reported that es- 
pionage had recently been discovered in 
their industry in forms that would do 
justice to any government's spy network. 
Concluded the Harvard men: “Business 
spying has resulted in the loss of many 
millions of dollars’ worth of valuable cor- 
porate information.” 

Bribes & Calls. Richest ground for spy- 
ing is the U.S. oil industry, where geo- 
logical maps command a king’s ransom. 
The Harvard surveyors found that one 
oilman was paying geologists from five 
competing companies $500 each a month 
to feed him undercover information. At 
another company, a switchboard operator 
intercepted long-distance calls between 
executives, heard when and where the 
company planned to buy leases, sold the 
tips to an outside broker, who grabbed up 
the leases. In Casper, Wyo., an oil execu- 
tive quit without turning in his office keys, 
later was caught fingering through secret 
maps in another executive's office. The 
company did not prosecute, but passed 
around word that made the erring execu- 
tive as welcome in the industry as Klaus 
Fuchs at Los Alamos. 

Close behind in the gumshoe race runs 
the auto industry. Said the report: “There 
are probably more than 10,000 people 
who know what is going to happen to 
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$10 MILLION BET on success of 
Detroit's small cars was placed by 
Hertz Corp., which is buying 4,500 of 
Big Three’s new models as a starter 
for its car rental service, will charge 
cheaper rates than for normal-sized 
cars. 


HIGHEST INTEREST RATE 
since 1929 (434%) was offered by 
Treasury on two new, short-term is- 
sues, to attract public investors hold- 
ing $5.7 billion in maturing securities 
with a 4% coupon. 


MAN IN SPACE will be tracked by 
worldwide communications network 
to be managed by Western Electric 
Co. under $25 million U.S. contract. 
Part of Project Mercury, network is 
due to be finished in 1960, will moni- 
tor satellite’s equipment, maintain 
contact with astronaut. 


RUSSIAN WORK WEEK will be 
reduced to 42 hours in October for 
6,000,000 engineering workers now 
on job 45 hours. They will follow 


1,000,000 coal miners now on 42-hour 
week. Red leaders promise that all 
workers will have a six-day, 42-hour 
week by 1960, a 40-hour week by 
1962, and a 35-hour week by 1964. 


VOLKSWAGEN EXPANSION is 
planned to meet rising European and 
U.S. small-car competition. Company 
will add $125 million in plant and 
equipment to boost daily output from 
2,400 to 3,000 cars. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
will continue operation because New 
York Central, the largest stockholder, 
reversed a previous decision to with- 
draw. Broad reorganization plan to 
change the agency’s payment method 
and improve traffic routing was unani- 
mously approved by 178 member 
railroads. 


FARM INCOME dropped in first 
half year by $1 billion from 1958 to 
annual rate of $12 billion, primari- 
ly because Government discontinued 
acreage-reserve payments. 
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MERICAN busi- 
nessmen must 
now take the role 
of the businessmen- 
diplomats of 50 
years ago.” Few 
men practice their 
preachments — with 
more determined zeal than the author 
of those words, Norman Kenneth Win- 
ston, 59, an impish-faced. meticulously 
dressed man who ranks among the 
world’s biggest builders (more than 20,- 
ooo houses and apartments worth $300 
million), runs so many construction 
and real estate companies (more than 
100) that he has lost count, manages a 
huge personal fortune ($40 million)— 
and still finds time to hustle continu- 
ously from continent to continent as 
envoy extraordinaire of U.S. capitalism. 
This week Norman Winston hopped off 
to Moscow to help open the first Ameri- 
can National Exhibition in the Soviet 
Union as a special adviser to Fair Co- 
ordinator George V. Allen. 

Well acquainted with Soviet brass, in- 
cluding Deputy Premiers Anastas Miko- 
yan and Frol Kozlov (whom he hosted 
in Manhattan), Winston smoothed the 
way for getting the U.S. show into the 
U.S.S.R. during seven self-paid trips to 
Moscow. Acting in an advisory capac- 
ity, he backed up the hard work of Ex- 
hibition General Manager Harold C. Mc- 
Clellan and his fulltime staff. The So- 
viet government respects Winston's busi- 
ness know-how, has invited him to Mos- 
cow three times for counsel on home 
building. Unlike Fellow Capitalist Cyrus 
Eaton (Tre, Jan. 19), Winston causti- 
cally criticizes Communism and all its 
works. Says he: “I tell the Russians that 
I’m a capitalist and that it’s wonderful.” 


Maxwell Coplan 





Pe part of his unofficial diplomatic 
career, Capitalist Winston has been 
tapped by Mayor Robert Wagner to act 
as New York City’s High Commissioner 
at trade fairs in Poznan, Zagreb, Vienna, 
Paris. The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce took Winston on as special advis- 
er for trade fairs, and last year Win- 
ston was U.S. Special Delegate to the 
UNESCO General Conference in Paris. 

Winston is a builder at heart. and 
wherever he goes—in more than 290,000 
miles of travel a year—he preaches the 
need of more home building. He is con- 
vinced that good housing is the best in- 
surance against Communism (‘People 
want to divide what you've got, not 
what they've got”), even believes that 
it is the cure for such social ills as al- 
coholism. (“Mendés-France would have 
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cut out a lot more drinking had he built 
homes instead of trying to persuade 
Frenchmen to drink milk.) Winston 
has plenty of housetops to preach from. 
Outside Paris he put up 250 U.S.-style, 
moderately-priced houses and apart- 
ments to show off American mass-pro- 
duction building methods. sold them so 
fast that he plans hundreds more. In 
Spain’s new steelmaking town of Avilés, 
he is building a $45 million city of 3,500 
two-bedroom houses (price: $2,000). 
Across the U.S., Winston has built 
housing valued at more than $250 mil- 
lion. He has $112 million worth abuild- 
ing, including groups of 3,500 apart- 
ments in Bayside, L.I., 1,500 apartments 
in Palatine, Ill. His formula for success 
is to bui'd houses fast and in quantity, 
offer people something they could not 
duplicate for the price ($8,490 to $29,- 
000}, and, most of all. “build up to their 
dreams” by offering luxuries and inte- 
riors usually found in costlier houses. 


INSTON’S formula is so successful 

that his own dreams have literally 
come true. He moves among jewel-like 
homes on Manhattan's Sutton Square, 
in Paris’ Faubourg St.-Germain and the 
Riviera’s St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat. On both 
sides of the Atlantic he is a lavish and 
witty host to society and royalty. So- 
cialites, politicians, ambassadors and in- 
dustrialists come to admire his golden- 
eyed, part-Cherokee wife Rosita (the 
eighth best-dressed woman in the U.S.), 
his superb table and cellars, and his 
tastefully decorated walls (three dozen 
major works by Renoir, Matisse, De- 
gas, Modigliani, Picasso, Goya). 

Such heights are far removed from 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side, where 
Winston was born and reared, the son 
of an immigrant from Odessa. Young 
Winston went to the College of the City 
of New York ('20) and Fordham Law 
School, raised a $50,000 stake in the 
export-import business, shrewdly started 
horse trading in real estate. In the De- 
pression Winston confidently bought 
large blocks of land on city fringes, 
watched his wallet grow fat as the pop- 
ulation shifted to the suburbs. 

Like Fellow Builders William (Levit- 
town) Levitt and William (Hotel Zeck- 
endorf) Zeckendorf, Norman Winston 
preserves his name in brick and mortar. 
Four U.S. communities are named Win- 
ston Park and four Winston schools 
have risen on land donated by Winston. 
These, and a philanthropic foundation, 
are his monuments; he has no children. 
Why does he not retire? Says Winston: 
“Tt’s too late to retire.” 





forward model cars. The opportunities to 
pick up valuable trade secrets are enor- 
mous.” The Dearborn (Mich.) Inn has 
received an unusually large amount of 
income for its top-floor rooms; the inn 
just happens to overlook the Ford test 
track in Dearborn. One automan, who 
confessed to the Harvard men that he had 
gone “too far,” telephoned the top office 
of a competitor, got information on a new 
model by realistically presenting himself 
as a fellow employee. 

Spooks & Bugs. Many businessmen shy 
away from doing the dirty work. hire pri- 
vate eyes to do it for them. The pros eas- 
ily ease through plant security by using 
the most hackneyed ruses: posing as rub- 
bernecking stockholders or newsmen, brib- 
ing disloyal employees, even hiring on as 
employees themselves. When a ranking 
executive journeys overseas on business, 
the private eyes often follow to check on 
what he is looking for. (A cheaper source 
of supply? New machines? New custom- 
ers?) And when a top foreign manufac- 
turer comes to the U.S., his U.S. distribu- 
tor often puts a tail on him to see whether 
he dickers with a rival distributor for a 
better deal. 

Some companies have even descended 
to wiretapping. After a major company 
lost an $80 million contract because it 
was underbid by only $200,000, it ran a 
phone check, found that its lines were 
bugged throughout the country. It took 
the winning bidder to court, wrested the 
contract away from him. Where wiretap- 
ping is illegal, confided one company 
agent, “there are other ways of getting 
information. The waiter serving lunch in 
the man’s suite, the telegrams the bell 
captain might see, the maid who cleans 
the room, the switchboard operator, These 
people are paid to keep their eyes and 
ears open.” 

The Harvard students’ report finds that 
both small and big businesses need “effec- 
tive competitive intelligence systems” to 
hold their own in today’s competitive 
business world—and that setting them up 
on a formal, ethical basis may do away 
with a lot of hanky-panky. It also sounds 
a warning through the words of one exec- 
utive: “If you spend too much time find- 
ing out what your competitor is doing, 
you may be spending too little time de- 
veloping newer products and processes of 
your own. You become less imaginative, less 
dynamic, less resourceful.” 


AVIATION 
Pay as You Fly 


The new jets cruise at 550 m.p.h., but 
the queues of passengers at airport ticket 
counters still creep at the old snail's pace. 
To bring ticketing up to jet-age stand- 
ards, Denver's Continental Air Lines last 
month began selling tickets aloft instead 
of at airports on its Boeing 707 flights 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Conti- 
nental’s competitors at first scoffed that 
the commuterlike service would produce 
only confusion, but last week they banked 
steeply onto Continental’s course. The 
innovation proved so successful in elim- 
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inating nagging airport waits (it also 
helped boost Continental’s revenue pas- 
senger miles 61% last month) that Amer- 
ican Airlines now plans to try the system 
on selected runs, and Trans World Air- 
lines is studying it. 

Under Continental's plan, a jet pas- 
senger arriving at an airport deposits his 
bags and picks up a check at the ticket 
counter, then goes directly to the flight 
gate. If he has a reservation, he boards 
the plane immediately; if not, an attend- 
ant checks whether space is available, 
passes the passenger through. Only when 
the aircraft is aloft does the passenger 
pay an agent for his ticket and any excess 
baggage. Passengers still need reservations 
to be absolutely certain of a seat, but 





CONTINENTAL'S IN-FLIGHT TICKETING 
Steep bank from the snail's pace. 


the airlines expect plenty of extra seats 
to be available once the big-load jets 
(110 passengers v. the DC-7's 75) start 
flying in quantity. Passengers will be able 
to arrive at the airport up to ten minutes 
before flight time, v. the usual 20 or 30 
minutes now required by most lines. 


MODERN LIVING 
Food Is Also Served 


For Manhattan sophisticates (mostly 
from west of the Hudson), The Four Sea- 
sons up to now has been just another 
baroque concerto by Italian Composer 
Antonio Vivaldi, or a topflight restaurant 
patronized by Americans in Munich, Ger- 
many. This week Manhattanites and visi- 
tors to Manhattan got the offer of an even 
more baroque outlet. From now on, if 
money, showmanship, and just plain spec- 
tacle count for anything, The Four Sea- 
sons will be synonymous with the world’s 
costliest restaurant ($4.5 million to 
build), which swung open its Park Avenue 
doors this week on the ground floor of the 
bronzed Seagram Building. 

Rarely has New York, home of show- 
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(BRUNING ) 


Low-Cost’ Diazo Copying at its Best! 


103 Church Street, 








lakes the Big Wait 


out of paperwork! 


* “Every day, every hour, vital operations throughout your 


company wait for information that must be manually 
transcribed by clerical workers. This is a tremendously 
costly bottleneck that you can eliminate with the help of your 
Bruning Man and his modern Copyflex copying machines. 

With Copyflex, information is written only once; all sub- 
sequent documents in any systematized business operation 
are mechanically reproduced from one original form. No 
time wasted rewriting or retyping repetitive information, 
no proofreading, no copying errors. You free valuable per- 
sonnel for other work, speed important operations. save 
hundreds to thousands of dollars annually. 

Your Bruning Man can prove these savings to you. Why 
not call him, today. He’s located in principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 





Desk Top Model $555. 
Larger Models Available. 


Call the Bruning Man—He's your expert on paperwork! He's backed by a company with over 60 years’ 
experience as researcher, manufacturer, and supplier. He’s located in principal U.S. cities. In Canada: 
Toronto. Home Office: Charles Bruning Company, !nc., Mt. Prospect, Ilinois, 


$1 












Someone to talk to... 


Perhaps you're a customer, perhaps not. 

Maybe you're thinking of buying or selling certain securities, 
maybe you're not. 

What you really want most is just someone to talk to. Some- 
one who knows about stocks, bonds, and business. Somebody 
willing — and able — to discuss “tight money,” or the business 
outlook, or the current merits of particular stocks on the basis of 
the facts available. 

You don’t want to feel that you're wasting his time. You don’t 


want to feel that you're being measured by your bankbook. You 
don’t want to feel that you're under any pressure. 


All of which is perfectly understandable to us. 

That's why you'll find that you're always welcome at Merrill 
Lynch, customer or not. That’s why we've trained a staff of 
nearly 1800 account executives to extend all the help that they 
can to anybody who asks for it. 


Starting with you. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Offices in 112 Cities 











This is not an offering of these securities for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer 
to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only by the prospectus. 






July 14, 1959 





New Issue 






$6,000,000 
MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


5% Convertible Subordinated Debentures due July 1, 1974 














Price 100% 


Plus accrued interest from July 1, 1959 






Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
as are qualified ta act as dealers in securities in the respective States. 










Newhard, Cook & Co. 
W.E. Hutton& Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Reinholdt & Gardner 
G. H. Walker& Co. Dean Witter&Co. A.G. Becker & Co. 


Robert W. Baird & Co. McDonald & Company 
Incorporated 











place restaurants (if not of show-place 
food), seen anything quite like The Four 
Seasons. Such architects as Mies van der 
Rohe. Eero Saarinen and Philip Johnson 
helped to arrange its five lavish dining 
rooms (two public, three private). Fifteen 
trees of different and exotic species rang- 
ing up to 18 feet tall wave in the breeze, 


| and $50,000 worth of foliage, from cheese 





| tives 


plants to Ficus trees, crowd the Mies 
chairs and Johnson tables. The walls are 
covered with an original Jackson Pollock 
spatter painting called Blue Poles, three 
surrealistic tapestries by Joan Mir6, a 
stage curtain painted by Picasso. 

Violets in Snow. Following the sea- 
sonal theme, most everything in the res- 
taurant will change with the solstices and 
equinoxes: dishes, flowers, waiters’ uni- 
forms, trees (which will be uprooted and 
replaced four times a year). Serving the 
450 customers seated at one time will be 
25 chefs and bakers and a battalion of 
125 cummerbunded captains, waiters, wine 
stewards, barmen and busboys. 

The Four Seasons also has food. From 
goose to mousse, it has one of the highest- 
priced—and most exotic—menus in high- 
priced Manhattan, in league with Cham- 
bord, Le Pavillon, Colony, Brussels, “21.” 
A typical dinner for two, from Sweet and 
Sour Pike in Tarragon Aspic ($2.25) 
through Piccata of Piglet in Pastry 
($5.25), to genuine Violets in Summer 
Snow ($1.75), can easily cost up to $70 
with drinks and tips. Seasonal foods and 
delicacies from all over the world are 
rushed to the restaurant by plane; its 
$100,000 wine cellar holds 15,000 bottles. 
If a visitor can not wait for the fun to 
begin, he can pluck a free sausage off a 
small tree as hé takes his seat. 

Giving His All. The outfit that cooked 
up The Four Seasons’ blend of slick spec- 
tacle and lofty cuisine is Restaurant As- 
sociates Inc., a fast-rising restaurant group 
that specializes in putting showmanship 
and science into the eating business. R.A. 
says it carried out close to three years of 
“depth research” in preparing The Four 
Seasons. President Jerome Brody, 36, and 
a squad of top executives swung through 
Europe, the Far East, Polynesia, dipping 
their manicured fingers into the pots of 
the world’s better restaurants. Bagel- 
waisted Vice President Joseph Baum, 38, 
gave his all to the cause; he gained 15 lbs. 
in the five hectic weeks before opening 
night. 

Brody took over a family-owned chain 
of dispirited beaneries in Manhattan (Ri- 
ker’s) at 25, when three of its top execu- 
died of heart attacks within 18 
months. (Says he: “It was tough; I start- 
ed at the top.”) He surprised Riker’s 
diners with 88¢ blue-plate specials cooked 
in wine (beef in Burgundy, haddock in 
sauterne, etc.), did well enough to win 
the concession for the Newark Airport 
restaurant. He picked up the lease for the 
money-losing Hawaiian Room of Man- 
hattan's Hotel Lexington, made it into a 
gold mine. Late in 1957 Brody opened 
Manhattan's pretentious Forum of the 
Twelve Caesars, and this summer, for 
$2,500,000, bought tourist-luring Leone's, 
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MONEY IN THE BANK 


One Dictaphone TIME-MASTER with the Dicta- 
belt record can add $1,250 a year to your profits. 


Together, the new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER and the 
Dictabelt record are the finest system for business com- 
munications in the world... and the best value in 
dictating equipment you can buy. 

Only the Dictabelt gives you such confidence in dic- 
tating. Fidelity—your secretary can’t mistake it. Perma- 
nence—can’t be erased accidentally. Visibility—see your 
recording, easily find your place. 


The new, all-transistor TIME-MASTER dictating machine 
makes dictation easier and quicker than ever before. Not 
a second is wasted waiting for your secretary . . . pick 
up the mike and talk your work away...instantly, any 
time. All necessary controls are right under your thumb. 

A TIME-MASTER dictating machine can gain an hour 
a day in communications—an executive's first and most 
important job. For a $10,000-a-year man that's $1,250 
gained in a year. Money in the bank for your firm. 

Phone any of Dictaphone’s 200 local offices for a free 
demonstration at your desk. 





THE NEW, ALL-TRANSISTOR Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 


Dictaphone, Time-Master and Dictobelt ore registered tredemarks of Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y 17, N.Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford Pi, London W. 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Mitchell 


A look at the investment values 


of modern life insurance 


by ALBERT K. MITCHELL, 


rancher, banker, former legislator, 


Chairman of the International Livestock 


Show and Exposition 


6 | AM OFTEN amused when city people 
start talking about the easy life of 
a rancher. ‘You just sit on the porch 


while your cows have calves,” they say. 


' 


Unfortunately, it’s not quite that simple 

“Yet most of us are naturally intrigued 
by the idea of having something growing 
for us—increasing in value year after 
year, and requiring as little attention as 
possible. As a matter of fact, this is one 
of the things that interests me most 
about life insurance, 

“Originally | bought life insurance for 
the protection of my family, and to meet 


a potential estate tax problem. Mean- 


of New Mexico, has been a policyowner with this company for 25 years 


while, over the years, | have been pleased 
to watch it also produce a healthy, grow- 
ing herd of dollars, available to me at 
any time as the cash value of the policies, 

“Increasing your assets this way with 
life insurance is every bit as simple as 
it is effective. To succeed you need no 
special skill or lucky breaks. I would 
recommend it as the first step for any- 
one who has the urge to have something 


growing for him.” 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2% Assurance C ompany 
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“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE" 
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There ts a difference! 


Why your 
money grows faster 


at Northwestern 


Mutual 


T’S A RECORD PERFORMANCE among 
major life insurance companies. 
Seven times in as many consecutive 
years, Northwestern Mutual has an- 
nounced an increase in dividends re- 
turned as savings to policyowners. 

How is this possible? The answer 
lies, in part, in the way Northwestern 
Mutual puts policyowners’ money to 
work. This company pursues a pro- 
gressive investment policy. Average 
net interest earned has, for years, 
been one of the highest among major 
life insurance companies. 

Also important is the fact that 
Northwestern Mutual policyowners 
live longer. No applicant for life in- 
surance is accepted without medical 
examination. 

Another reason why your money 
grows faster at Northwestern Mutual 
is low operating cost. The home office 
requires less than 17 employees per 
$100,000,000 of life insurance in force 
—a lower ratio than other companies. 

Being a mutual company, North- 
western Mutual is owned by those 
who hold policies. All share in econ- 
omies and earnings. For information 
on investment values of life insurance, 
contact your Northwestern Mutual 
agent. The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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INBOUND “BREMEN” (FOREGROUND) PAsstnG OuTBOUND “BERLIN” 
Pinch the pfennigs but pamper the passenger. 


whose $3,800,000-a-year take is one of 
the world’s highest. 

The Four Seasons is by far Brody's big- 
gest deal. With expense accounts and the 
rush for luxury, he expects the restaurant 
to operate at a profit within six months, 
help raise R.A.’s volume from last year’s 


$10 million to $15 million in 1960. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Return of the Bremen 

On the eve of World War II, the 
51,656-ton German liner Bremen slunk 
ghostlike out of New York and ran for 
Europe with lights out to avoid the 
searching British navy. War caught up 
with the Bremen, and British bombing 
and fire reduced it to a worthless hulk in 
its home port of Bremerhaven. Last week 
a new Bremen sailed into New York har- 
bor on her maiden voyage from Bremer- 
haven, and the lights went on again for 
North German Lloyd, West Germany’s 
biggest passenger-shipping company. 

The new Bremen, fifth in a tot-year 
line to bear the name, is Germany’s big- 
gest liner and one of the world’s most 
luxurious (air-conditioning, nonbruising 
doorknobs, clothes dryers for wash-and- 
wear suits). Her owner, North German 
Lloyd, returning to transatlantic luxury 
service after 20 years’ absence, is a monu- 
ment to the frugality and enterprise that 
brought back Germany's decimated mer- 
chant marine to its present strength of 
2,400 ships. 

Saved: $19 Million. Founded in 1857, 
North German Lloyd was one of the 
world’s major passenger carriers before 
World War II; its queenly Europa and 
Bremen IV competed with British and 
French ships on equal terms. But the war 


| cost the line 99.5% of its tonnage. The 


task of reconstruction fell to brisk Direc- 
tor Richard Bertram, 55, and pfennig- 
pinching Co-Director Johannes Kulen- 
kampff, fiftyish, who personally picks 
through the company’s discarded files to 
salvage used paper clips. 


Aware that North German Lloyd was 
synonymous with service, Bertram and 
Kulenkampff set up a hotel and restau- 
rant in Bremen to hold together stewards 
and cooks, placed seamen on other ships 
until jobs were ready for them. With $22 
million in government loans and fast tax 
write-offs, they quickly built up a fleet of 
new freighters, now have 4o in service. 

Five years ago, they decided to ease 
back into the passenger business, started 
off with the 19,100-ton Swedish hospital 
ship Gripsholm (cost: $2,500,000) to save 
the time and money of building a new 
ship, rechristened her Berlin. Bremen was 
made over in similar fashion two years 
ago from the French Pasteur, which had 
been launched in 1939. Lloyd rebuilt her 
completely at an overall cost of $25 mil- 
lion. Says Bertram: “The same ship would 
cost $44 million starting from scratch, and 
we wouldn't get delivery before 1963.” 
Entering New York harbor last week, 
Bremen was saluted by the outbound Ber- 
lin, received the traditional harbor wel- 
come given for a maiden voyage. 

Cured: "Manager's Sickness." The new 
Bremen is slower (six days from South- 
ampton at 23 knots) and smaller (32,336 
tons) than the old, which carried twice as 
many passengers (2,231 v. 1,122). But 
Lloyd plans to pitch its appeal to tourists 
who want leisurely travel, non-dress-up 
luxury and fine, hearty food. Probably his 
best year-round clientele, figures Director 
Bertram, will be ocean-hopping business- 
men who need a respite from the jet pace 
(some German firms now require execu- 
tives flying the ocean to return by ship). 

To build up this traffic, Bremen V of- 
fers such inducements as a secretarial pool 
and a super-health service featuring cura- 
tive treatment for all forms of “manager's 
sickness."’ The company is asking German 
businessmen: “Are you important enough 
to your business to travel by ship?” Evi- 
dently, Bertram himself has just grad- 
uated to that class. This is fast-flying 
Bertram’s first round-trip ship crossing 
since the war. 
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PIPER COMANCHE — 7,668 MILES NON-STOP! That's the new World Non- 
Stop Distance Record set by Max Conrad from Morocco to Los Angeles in a stock Piper 
Comanche—exactly the same airplane thatis being flown daily by over one thousand business 
firms to speed executive travel. Max Conrad's flight proved what these people already know 
~—the Comanche is the most satisfactory single-engine business plane in the world today... 
sufficient reserve performance to enable Conrad to take off with a gross load nearly 3% times 
the Comanche’s empty weight. ..clean aerodynamic design to permit long range at extremely 
economical fuel consumption...a cabin roomy enough to hold 460 extra gallons of fuel! 
Little wonder the Comanche is the world’s largest selling plane in its class. Priced as low as 
$14,995. Send for brochure, 'Dept. T-9, PIPER AIRCRAFT CORP, Lock Haven, Penna. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Ear! Belle, 27, Pittsburgh’s 
boy wonder of finance, who ran off to 
3razil to escape the clutches of the FBI 
and SEC when his watered empire col- 
lapsed (Time, Aug. 4), leaving three 
banks short $8 o, is now lushly living 
it up in Rio de Janeiro, and Naoma 
Wallman, 25, blondish showgirl: their first 
child, a son; in Rio de Janeiro. Name: 
Clint Randolph. Weight: 7 lbs. 5 oz. 











Died. Billie Holiday, 44, Negro blues 
singer, whose husky, melancholy voice 
reflected the tragedy of her own life; in 
Manhattan, Born of indigent teen-agers, 
schooled in a Baltimore brothel, she stub- 
bornly nursed her resentment, poured it 
out in songs that reached their height 
of popularity in the early ‘40s—Billie’s 
Blues, The Man I Love, above all, Strange 
Fruit, a description of a Negro lynching in 
the South—succumbed to the dope addic- 
tion which dogged her to the end. 


Died. Ernest Bloch, 78, Swiss-born 
composer (Schelomo, America), who cap- 
tured in his orchestral and chamber music 
the youthful ardor of his adopted land, 
the U.S., and the indomitable spirit of 
his Jewish heritage, combined the tried 
music of the old masters with the experi- 
mental techniques of the moderns in a 
rich synthesis, discouraged cliques by liv- 
ing in isolation on the rocky coast of 
Oregon; of cancer; in Portland, Ore. 


Died. Carl Adrian Wettach, 79, tragi- 
comic, Swiss-born circus clown known 
as “Grock,” who elevated pantomime to 
an art by playing a tiny fiddle with cotton 
gloves, moving a piano to a stool rather 
than stool to piano, shrugged off the 
world’s perplexities with his famed excla- 
mations, “Pourquoi?” (why?) and “Sans 
blague?” (no kidding?); of a heart at- 
tack; in Imperia, Italy. 


Died. The Rev. Dr. Agostino Gemelli, 
8t, Roman Catholic theologian who 
served (1936-59) as president of the Pon- 
tifical Academy of Sciences, wrote prolif- 
ically on matters of health and morals, 
flayed Freud and denied the possibility of 
extraterrestrial life, was a confidant to 
Pope Pius XI; in Milan, Italy. 


Died. Eugene Meyer, 83, publisher, 
board chairman of the Washington Post 
and Times-Herald, who served his country 
with distinction: governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board (1930-33), first chairman 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
(1932), first president of the World Bank 
(1946); in Washington. At 57, Meyer 
capped a successful career as a financier 
by buying the bankrupt Post (1933 dai- 
ly circulation: 62,000), over the years 
strengthened editorial policy, bought 
(1954) from Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick the Post’s biggest Washington rival 
and political antithesis, the Times-Herald, 
boosted the daily circulation of the com- 
bined papers to 390,000. 
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Look what happened when the ficsiteet— 


made towels his “paper” work 


This president, like all cost-conscious executives, 
knew that the so-called small items often make the 
difference between high maintenance 
reasonable ones. In order to bring maintenance 
costs into line, he figured a good place to start 
would be to check the cost of paper towels in 
company washrooms. He asked for a complete 
investigation. 

The result: first-year savings of $1388.80 in a 
plant employing 1500 people by switching to Fort 
Howard Towels. (And there were additional sav- 


costs and 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





ings made by buying Fort Howard Tissue, too.) 

This saving was made possible because Fort 
Howard Towels and Tissue are available in a wide 
range of quality and in all well-accepted rolls and 
folds. This means that costs can be cut by select- 
ing the proper grade, fold or roll, pack, and price 
range needed to meet your needs exactly. 

There is a Fort Howard representative nearby, 
anxious to demonstrate how you can maintain 
happy employee relationships and still cut wash- 
room expense in your plant. 


Fort Howard Paper Company 





Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles ~ — - 
America’s Most Complete Line of Paper Towels, Tissues and Napkins © Fort Howard Paper Company 
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Uncommon Bawd 


Bette Out of Orner (341 pp.)—Belle 
Livingstone—Holt ($4). 


The Prince of Wales held the glass of 
champagne as high as his pudgy arm 
could reach, but his pretty playmate had 
unusually long and shapely legs. With a 
flick of her skirts and a flash of her thighs, 
she kicked the glittering goblet right out 
of his hand. His Royal Highness beamed 
approval. “You have the real American 
spirit, Miss Livingstone,” he announced. 
and all the gay young lords and their 
ladies of the evening cheered. 

Whatever she had, it was so violently 
admired by the plutocratic playboys of 
the Edwardian era that Kansas-born Belle 
Livingstone was celebrated in the conti- 
nental press as “The Most Dangerous 
Woman in Europe.” What is more, brags 
Belle, when her day as a gold digger was 
done, she did not dispiritedly rest on her 
shovel, but hurried home and dug herself 
a sizable niche in U.S. social history as 
one of the leading figures of the Pro- 
hibition era, the Texas Guinan of the 
champagne trade. 

Belle tells all—or. anyway, enough to 
leave the rest readily imagined—in this 
tibaldly readable autobiography of an un- 
common bawd, which is at the same time 
a perceptive reminiscence of the gaslight 
culture in its last wild glare. 

The Ideal Woman. “Like Moses,” 
Belle begins, ‘I wasn’t born. I was found.” 
She was found one day in 1875, “squalling 
and squirming” beneath a big sunflower 
on the outskirts of Emporia, Kans., and 
carried home by John Ramsay Graham, 
editor of the Emporia Vews, who named 
her Isabel and raised her—except for a 
brief period when she was kidnaped by 
some passing Indians—as his daughter. 
At 17, Isabel saw a performance of Robin 
Hood, decided then and there that she 
wanted to be an actress, ran away from 
home and got a job in the road company 
of Wang, under the name of Belle Living- 
stone. When father ordered her home. 
Belle simply stuck out her well-developed 
chest in defiance, walked up to the first 
man she saw—he happened to be a travel- 
ing salesman—and murmured: “Will you 
have an orange?’ He allowed as how he 
would, and within hours they were mar- 
ried. Father went home. and Belle stayed 
with the show. 

She was not much of an actress. and 
her face was obviously not going to be 
her fortune, but she had a magnificent 
body, and within two years of her debut 
the fact was proclaimed in the Manhat- 
tan press, which pronounced her the 
“ideal woman.” Overnight, Belle became 
The Body of her generation. Reporters 
wrote paeans to her “poetic legs.” Barnum 
offered her $1,000 a week to star in one 
of his sideshows. Diamond Jim Brady 
squired her about. Teddy Roosevelt came 
to her flat with friends and enjoyed him- 
self so thoroughly that he sent Belle a 
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full set of Haviland china in appreciation. 

Suddenly Belle’s husband, whom she 
had divorced for a poor sucker, turned 
out to be a rich sucker—he died and left 
her $150,000. Like a shot, Belle was off 
to Europe, and soon her madcap manners 
and her saucy wit had won her a place in 
the social whirl around the Prince of 
Wales, later Edward VII. 

Around the World on £5. Belle was 
a born courtesan, and she was proud of 
her profession. Her definition of the term 
owes less to Webster's dictionary (“a 
loose woman”) than it does to Larousse’s 
(a woman of “wit and elegance”), and 
she is historically correct in her estimate 


BELLE LIVINGSTONE 
Courtesans are made, not born. 


of the social importance of the courtesan 
in European society before World War I. 
It was the era of the marriage of con- 
venience, and wives were apt to fit Lord 
Beresford’s description of “county” wom- 
en—their pearls were real. but their hair 
was a mess. The courtesan. on the other 
hand, was elegant, intelligent, well in- 
formed and equipped by temperament 
and training for the management of men 
and money. 

Belle herself was less interested in 
money than she was in fun. She was de- 
lighted when Bert Swift “began to spend 
some of his pork fat on me,” but she was 
always ready to go racing off to Arabia 
with only one maid and 85 hats to dyna- 
mite for turquoise in the desert, or to 
make a casual bet that she could go 
around the world on £5. She won that 
bet. On the trip she dined with Lord 
Kitchener in a dahabeah on the Nile, 


made an expedition by elephant through 
the Ceylonese jungle, married an Italian 
count in Japan, found herself pregnant, 
and back in England, got news that her 
husband was dead. 

Was Belle downhearted? Not in the 
least. She had the baby, wrote a book, 
married a millionaire from Cleveland, 
later switched to the middle-aged son of a 
British banker and ran through his for- 
tune in about a dozen years. “Belle.” he 
said gently one day, “we have no more 
money.” Gently, she left him. Before the 
year was out she was consorting with 
streetwalkers in London's slums and sleep- 
ing at night on the Thames Embankment. 

Forbidden Fruit. In 1927. Belle landed 
in Manhattan—‘fifty-two and fat.” 
There was only $2 in her purse, but 
there was plenty of gin in the old girl 
yet. Within six months she opened the 
first of her three speakeasies, in a man- 
sion on East 52nd Street—it was not a 
saloon, she insisted, but a salon. For 
entertainment Belle featured such “con- 
tinental bizarrie as will be cayenne to the 
jaded mental tongue.” For refreshment 
she offered the usual bootleg booze, 
champagne (at $30 a bottle) for the 
discriminating. One night she dared to 
charge Al Capone $1,000 for a round of 
soft drinks. But in 1931 the Feds closed 
down her “Country Club” on 58th Street, 
caught buxom Belle as she tried to ske- 
daddle across the roofscape in red pa- 
jamas, and saw her sentenced to 30 
days in a Harlem jail. where the warden 
thoughtfully put her in the prostitutes’ 
ward “because he thought I would be 
more comfortable there.” 

That, as far as Belle was concerned, 
was the end of the glory road. but she 
lived on for another quarter-century— 
“still preferring forbidden fruit. _ still 
daring to pick it,” and writing her mem- 
oirs with the help of English Teacher 


Myra Chipman. Two years ago, in a 
“basement hovel” in Manhattan’s East 
Fifties, Belle died at the age of 82, 


having designed her own tombstone with 
the inscription: “This is the only stone 
I have left unturned.” 


Jewish Will Rogers 


For 2¢ Piain (313 pp.|)—Hearry Gol- 
den—World ($4). 


It is an absurd thing to be pelted with 
matzoth balls, and for some years now, 
the South’s more sensitive segregationists 
have been feeling absurd. The barrage of 
wet kosher dumplings comes from an 
overweight (1984 Ibs.) leprecohen named 
Harry Golden, who lives in Charlotte, 
N.C. and publishes an eccentric (no news, 
all editorials) newspaper called The Caro- 
lina Israelite (Time, April 1, 1957). When 
he is not waging his blintzkrieg against 
the racists, Golden may be tweaking some 
fellow Jews by the short hair of their 
mink stoles, sentimentalizing about his 
boyhood in Manhattan’s Lower East Side, 
or solemnly addressing the young ladies 
of a Presbyterian college on ‘“Contribu- 
tions of Calvinism to American Democ- 
racy.” The combination is engaging and 
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makes sense; Only in America, Golden's 
book of clippings from the /sraelite, sold 
270,000 hard-cover copies, is still going 
strong, and is being fashioned into a 
musical by Meredith (The Music Man) 
Willson. 

For 2¢ Plain is more of the same. al- 
though here and there the pickle-barrel 
philosopher scrapes bottom. The new 
book offers nothing as trenchant as Only 
in America’s “Vertical Negro Plan.”’ which 
solves the problem of painless school 
integration by removing seats from class- 
room desks—on the theory that white 
Southerners think nothing of associating 
with Negroes when they are standing in 
elevators, supermarket queues, and the 
like. In the second collection, there is 
more blandness than bite, although Gol- 
den does return to the subject of segre- 
gation: “Free of charge, I offered the 
$64,000 people an idea to help get an ad- 
ditional ten million viewers in the South: 
Ask the questions they ask Negroes in 
Mississippi to qualify them as voters. 
They're interesting questions, like, How 
many bubbles in a pound of soap.” 

Wasted Whiskers. There is again much 
of the old nostalgia. Back on Manhat- 
tan’s Lower East Side, Golden recalls, 
the old folks would mutter, “A kiug 

| su Columbus’n” whenever a boy got a 
bloody nose or the steam was not hot 
enough in the Turkish baths. Rough trans- 
lation: “Columbus should have broken 
his head before he discovered America.” 
But there were consolations. “For 2¢ 
plain” a lad could buy a large glass 
of clear Seltzer. Flavoring cost a penny 
more, but sometimes he could persuade 
the counterman to “put a little on the 
top” for nothing. Jewish boys seldom 
learned to swim, says Golden, because 
the waterfront lay deep in Irish territory. 
The immigrants had an enormous respect 
for learning, and in every photography 
studio, the appropriate props were on 
hand. “When the fellow posed you he 
said, ‘How about a pair of eyeglasses?’ 
You acted a bit coy, but you were very 


gas? | grateful to the man, especially when he 


also put a pencil in your hand.” 

Golden’s friend Carl Sandburg, about 
whom he is writing a book, has called 
him the Jewish Will Rogers. He might 
be called the Jewish Edgar Guest, too, 
but at his best, the cigar-chewing editor 
does evoke the old Rogers twang. Golden 
on the U.S, Astronauts: “Having found 
the perfect man, it seems the last place 
they should send him is to the moon. 
They ought to shoot off the least quali- 
fied man, because we need the best man 
like we never needed him before.” 

On being the lone Jew in a Southern 
town: “The folks automatically identify 
him with Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, and the 
Second Coming When the Baptist 
Sunday School teacher is puzzled by some 
involved Biblical problems he immediate- 

| ly runs over to Goldstein’s to get the in- 
formation, right from the original source 

Poor Goldstein; with the bottom 
falling out of the textile machinery mar- 
ket, this fellow keeps worrying him about 

| the Ark of the Covenant.” 
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Grey Villet—Liee 
AuTHor GOLDEN 
Blintzkrieg from a leprecohen. 


On converts to Judaism: “Fifty years 
ago my Orthodox mother said that Juda- 
ism in America is doomed. [ Today] we 
have Elizabeth Taylor. Marilyn Monroe, 
too. Now all we need is Jayne Mansfield 
and we'll have it made.” 

On beards: “Every time I see a color 
advertisement now of the Schweppes 
man, I feel very sad. I am thinking of 
all the magnificent beards that went to 
waste on the Lower East Side when I 
was a boy.” 

Tennis, Everyone? Author Golden has 
a Negro bartender-chauffeur now and a 
packed lecture schedule, but otherwise 
seems little altered by his success (or by 
the disclosure last year that he had once 
served a prison term for mail fraud). 
Golden believes he is successful because 
not only Jews but others can identify 
themselves with his stories: “Until now, 
writers of immigrant literature treated it 
all like a case history. Some were frankly 
ashamed of it. They made out like it was 
mysterious, and something the quicker 
over with the better. I came along and 
told the same story without inhibition 
or aggression or a chip on the shoulder. 
And what happened? Now Lutherans up 
in the Northwest and Scotch Irish down 
in Georgia and Italians in Connecticut, 
they write and tell me, ‘This is my 
mother and this is our house.’ The iden- 
tity is broader than we knew.” 

Actually, unpredictable Harry Golden 
is too complex to serve well as anyone’s 
folk hero, and not all of his views endear 
him to liberals. Segregation of public fa- 
cilities is evil, he says. but “private pref- 
erence” is different. “When Dr. Bunche 
complains because he can't get into the 
West Side Tennis Club, that just obscures 
the issue. The Jews are just as bad. They 
want to get into the country club. Abe 
Ribicoff has gotten to be governor of 
Connecticut, and they worry about the 
country club.” 
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Gutter Odyssey 


THe Satyricon oF Petronius (218 pp.) 
—Translated by William Arrowsmith— 
University of Michigan ($3.95). 


The study of Latin offers two great re- 
wards among others: in the first year the 
student learns to decipher dates on corner- 
stones. and in the seventh or eighth, if he 
is clever, he is able to read the Satyricon. 
The randy classic, which deals with a kind 
of conjugation untouched by grammars, 
has been nibbled at on the sly by head- 
masters and bishops; one old Etonian 
boasted that he had four editions and 
thought it “rather a gesture” to keep his 
best one, bound in clerical black. on his 
pew at chapel. 

Classicists have violated the customary 
translators’ code of leaving juicy passages 
corseted in the original Latin. This version, 
by a translator who understands the high 
art of low humor, is conspicuously un- 
corseted and, what is more unusual, funny. 

Refined Voluptuary. The Satyricon— 
whose title may refer both to satire and to 
the customary activity of satyrs—is prob- 
ably the work of Gaius Petronius, Nero's 
“arbiter of elegance.” of whom Tacitus 
wrote: “He spent his days in sleeping, his 
nights in the enjoyment of life. That suc- 
cess which most men achieve by dint of 
hard work, he won by laziness. Yet un- 
like those prodigals who waste them- 
selves and their substance alike, he was 
not regarded as either a spendthrift or 
a debauchee. but rather as a_ refined 
voluptuary.” 

Petronius’ story follows the happen- 
stance progress of three impure pilgrims: 
the freeloader Encolpius (whose name 
means, roughly, “the crotch”); the effemi- 
nate boy Giton, who is Encolpius’ “broth- 
er” (“frater” to Romans had a double 
meaning of homosexuality); and Ascyltus, 
who lusts after Giton. With a straight 






Russell Lee 
TRANSLATOR ARROWSMITH 


Art from sweaty argot. 
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face, Petronius defended the propriety of 
his romance: 


Then why in heaven’s name 
must every nagging prude 
of Cato’s ilk cry shame, 
denounce my work as lewd, 
damning with a look 

my guileless, simple art, 
this simple, modern book? 


The verse—its deft rendering into Eng- 
lish is typical of Latinist Arrowsmith’s 
translation—is, of course, sheer nonsense. 
The Satyricon is as impure and guileful as 
anything in literature, and Petronius was 
mocking Roman bluenoses when he pre- 
tended to deny it. But the great gaiety of 
the work. and the sharpness with which 
Petronius satirizes esthetes. pedants, bad 
poets, the nouveau riche and the rapacious 
poor, lift this gutter odyssey well above 
the merely pornographic. The fragment 
that remains of the original huge manu- 
script is a mixture of prose. poetry and 
puns, fustian rhetoric and sweaty argot. 

Wilted Poppies. Encolpius opens the 
book with a scabrous philippic against 
“modern” education, sounding a little like 
Bernard Shaw denouncing formal school- 
ing. But Encolpius tires of this theme and 
soon becomes involved with his two 
comrades-in-arms in a sale of stolen goods. 
Later, the two older men quarrel, and En- 
colpius suggests they divide their belong- 
ings and separate. Ascyltus agrees—and 
draws his sword, threatening to divide the 
boy Giton. The most sustained satire of 
the volume describes a lavish dinner at the 
mansion of Trimalchio, wealthy and flatu- 
lent onetime slave. He presents each out- 
rageous new dish—a roast sow, for in- 
stance. with a bellyful of live thrushes— 
displaying all the joy of a labor racketeer 
showing off the power ashtrays on his Cad- 
illac, The guests snicker at Trimalchio’s 
ostentation—but their faces are smeared 
from the food they have choked down. 

Encolpius offends Priapus. god of fer- 
tility and lust. and Priapus retaliates by 
making the buffoon impotent. The an- 
guished lover delivers a severe lecture to 
his disabled member. but to no effect. 
Petronius borrows some lines from Vergil 
to describe the disaster: 


He turned his head away and gazed upon 
the ground, 

unstirred, unmoved, as on a windless 
day 

of summer heat, the languid willow 
leaves lie still, 

and wilted poppies on their slender 
stems hang down. 


Although the Satyricon’s authorship has 
been disputed, Translator Arrowsmith 
feels that Petronius lived in a style en- 
tirely consonant with the wild life of the 
book. Even Petronius’ death was artfully 
arranged. When palace intrigue involved 
him in a treason charge, he opened his 
veins, chatted airily with his friends, re- 
cited some light poetry; then, placing a 
manicured thumb to an elegant nose, he 
wrote out a definitive list of Nero’s bed 
partners and sent it off to the emperor be- 
fore he lay back to die. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Anatomy of a Murder. Lee Remick and 
James Stewart are slickly professional in 
this adaptation of 1958's most physiologi- 
cal bestseller, but even they cannot com- 
pete with a cinema newcomer from Boston 
named Joseph N. Welch. 

Wild Strawberries (Swedish). A haunt- 
ingly beautiful, psychologically disturbing 
film by prolific Writer-Director Ingmar 
Bergman, which, in a series of cunningly 
conceived flashbacks, reveals the spiritual 
emptiness that has pervaded the life of 
an eminent doctor. 

The Nun’s Story. A dramatically ad- 
mirable, brilliantly photographed but re- 
ligiously rather shallow study of a Roman 
Catholic nun’s inner battle between love 
of God and love of mankind, With Audrey 
Hepburn. 

Porgy and Bess. George Gershwin's 
songs, Pearl Bailey’s lusty singing and 
Sammy Davis Jr.’s diabolic portrayal of 
Sportin’ Life pep up Sam Goldwyn's 
sometimes ponderous $7,000,000 attempt 
to film (in wide-screen Todd-AO and 
lush color) the No. | American folk opera. 

Middle of the Night. Fredric March 
as an aging widower who becomes in- 
volved with his 24-year-old receptionist 
(Kim Novak), in Playwright Paddy 
(Marty) Chayefsky'’s most. sustained and 
mature work to date. 

Ask Any Girl. Shirley MacLaine plays 
a fresh cupcake who travels to New York, 
tries to keep all the boys from nibbling 
the icing. 


_ TELEVISION. 


Wed., July 22 

The Dave King Show (NBC, 9-9:30 
p.m.).* Summer fun and games with the 
top banana on Britain’s comic stalk. Color. 

Wednesday Night Fights (ABC, 10 p.m. 
to end). Eddie Machen, the No. 2 heavy- 
weight contender until his soft jaw ran 
into Ingo’s hard right, mixes with Reuben 
Vargas in a return match. 

Thurs., July 23 

Who Pays? (NBC, 8-8:30 p.m.). New 
panel quiz show emceed by Griller Mike 
Wallace, with Celeste Holm, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Gene Klavan. 

21 Beacon Street. (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). 
New private-eye series starring Dennis 
Morgan. 

Fri., July 24 

Ellery Queen (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). Lee 
Philips as the grand gumshoe—admirably 
supported by Edna Best, Judith Evelyn, 
Russell Nype—is confronted with murder 
while lecturing a small, socially elite 
group. Color. 

Sat., July 25 

Brenner (CBS, 9-9:30 p.m.). Detective 
Lieut. Roy Brenner (Edward Binns), backed 
by a galpal (Lee Grant), tracks a bookie 
ring that uses kids as collectors. 

Sun., July 26 

Chet Huntley Reporting (NBC, 6:30- 
7 p.m.). Operation Noah's Ark—the res- 
cue of African game along the rising 
Zambezi River. 

The Chevy Show (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
Always-bright Chirper Janet Blair and 
deep-throated John (Pajama Game) Raitt 


* All times E.D.T. 
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are joined by Comics Wally Cox and 
Joyce Jameson. 
Mon., July 27 
Bold Journey (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). To 
Madagascar, where Explorer-Photogra- 
pher Quentin Keynes guides viewers 
through ancient religious rituals. 
Tues., July 28 
The Andy Williams Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Guests: Singers Cab Calloway and 
Julie London, Comedian Jack Durant, 
Singer-Pianist Norma Douglas. 


| THEATER © 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s prizewinning, flavorful first play 
about a Chicago Negro family that yearns 
to leave the black South Side jungle for a 
place in the white suburban sun. 

J.B. Archibald MacLeish’s Job in mod- 
ern dress and stress. 

The Pleasure of His Company. Cyril 
Ritchard and Co-Author Cornelia Otis 
Skinner in the first suavely managed 
drawing-room comedy in several seasons. 

Redhead. One-gal-gang Gwen Verdon is 
great in a musical that demands all the 
jazz she has. 

My Fair Lady and The Music Man hold 
first place in the musicomedy race, with 
Flower Drum Song a few lengths off the 
pace. 


Off Broadway 

Mark Twain Tonight! Hal Holbrook, 
34, brilliantly portrays the great writer for 
his modern fans. 


Straw Hat 

Skowhegan, Me., Lakewood Theater: 
Biography, with Faye Emerson. 

Brighton, Mass., Boston Arts Center 
Theater: a slick, frothy production of 
Twelfth Night, with Siobhan McKenna, 
Zachary Scott, Fritz Weaver and Tammy 
Grimes. 

Stratford, Conn., American Shakespeare 
Festival: Romeo and Juliet alternating 
with The Merry Wives of Windsor and 
All's Well That Ends Well, 

Westport, Conn., Country Playhouse: 
Red Letter Day, a bright new play with 
some oldtimers, namely Gloria Swanson 
and Buddy Rogers. 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y., Spa Summer 
Theater: What a Day!, new revue with 
Celeste Holm. 

Nyack, N.Y., Tappan Zee Playhouse: 
A Adventure, new play with Helen Hayes. 

Westbury, L.IL, Music Fair: a modern- 
ized version of Rodgers and Hart's Babes 
in Arms, with Julie Wilson. 

East Hampton, L.L, John Drew Thea- 
ter: The Dragon Slayer, new play with 
Orson Bean. 

Owings Mills, Md., New Hilltop Thea- 
ter: French Postcards, new play. 

Myrtle Beach, S.C., Playhouse: Come 
Back, Little Sheba, with the comeback 
girl herself, Lillian Roth. 

Chicago, Edgewater Beach Playhouse: 
Groucho Marx takes Time for Elizabeth. 

Clio, Mich., Musical Tent: Silk Stock- 
ings, with Don Ameche. 

Dallas, State Fair Music Hall: that tire- 
less old trouper, Maurice Chevalier, in a 
one-man show. 

Seattle, Cirque Playhouse: Julie Hay- 
don revives Anita Loos’s Happy Birthday. 





BOOKS 


Best Reading 


The Tents of Wickedness, by Peter De 
Vries. The New Yorker's Peter Pun paro- 
dies the Symbol Simons of modern litera- 
ture, concludes that they are juvenile, if 
not really delinquent. 

Image of America, by R. L. Bruck- 
berger. A French priest’s moving, trench- 
ant essay on why America, not Russia, is 
the century’s really revolutionary force 
and the world’s best hope. 

Richard Nixon, by Earl Mazo. A gen- 
erally friendly but fair account of a fasci- 
nating political career. 

Senator Joe McCarthy, by Richard Ro- 
vere. A well-balanced portrait by an able 
Washington reporter who convincingly 
presents Joe as a reckless political hipster. 

The Maxims of La_ Rochefoucauld, 
translated by Louis Kronenberger. Tail 
feathers from man’s self-esteem, neatly 
plucked by the 17th century cynic who ob- 
served that “we all have strength enough 
to endure the misfortunes of others.” 

Fire at Sea, by Thomas Gallagher. A 
suspenseful, factual whodunit about the 
burning of the cruise ship Morro Castle. 

The Great Impostor, by Robert Crich- 
ton. Fred Demara Jr., the blubbery elf 
who changes identities as other men 
change shirts, sketched in an amusing 
biography. 

Robert Rogers of the Rangers, by John 
R. Cuneo. An able biography of the New 
Hampshire farmer who became the back- 
woods scourge of the French and Indian 
War, later planned a fruitless search for 
the Northwest Passage. 

The Bridge on the Drina, by Ivo An- 
dric. A talented Yugoslav writer evokes 
300 years of his land's history in the tramp 
of traders across an old bridge. 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, by 
Simone de Beauvoir. Before Sartre and 
art, it was prunes and prisms, recalls the 
unmarried queen mother of France's in- 
tellectuals in her absorbing memoirs. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 


1, Exodus, Uris (1) * 

. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (2) 

. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 

. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (3) 

. Dear and Glorious Physician, 

Caldwell (5) 

The Light Infantry Ball, Basso (7) 

. Celia Garth, Bristow (9) 

. Mrs. *Arris Goes to Paris, 
Gallico (6) 

. Lolita, Nabokov (8) 

. The Lion, Kessel 


NONFICTION 
. The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 
The Years with Ross, Thurber (2) 
Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (3) 
How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson (5) 
Only in America, Golden (4) 
. Folk Medicine, Jarvis (6) 
. The House of Intellect, Barzun (8) 
. Richard Nixon, Mazo 
Senator Joe McCarthy, Rovere (10) 
. My Brother Was an Only Child, 

Douglas (7) 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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That’s why Martini & Rossi Vermouth makes such a remarkable 
difference in a Martini or a Manhattan cocktail ...and why it's 


America’s favorite vermouth. 


THROUGHOUT THE REST 


OF THE WORLD THE NAME IS SIMPLY MARTINI VERMOU 
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NOW IN HAW Ao 


HOTELS 


ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 
you'll find the fabled things that Polynesian dreams are 
made of — sun, surf, majestic Diamond Head 


and that impossibly blue Pacific. 
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THE COLOR, THE GLAMOR, THE EXCITEMENT of a vacation at romantic 
Waikiki Beach is now all yours — against a background of the luxury, comfort and friendly service 
that Sheraton Hotels provide. We'll be proud to welcome you when you visit the 50th State. 

For reservations, contact your nearest Sheraton Hotel or your favorite travel agent. 


The Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services Sheraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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For Reservations 
by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletyp 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton: Plaza 

WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Carlton 
Sheraton-Park 

PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 

BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belveder 

PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 

PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton- Kimball 

ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 

ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 

BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 

SYRACUSE 
Sheraton: Syracuse 

BINGHAMTON, Ny. Y 
Sheraton Inn 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstot 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Clevelanc 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LouIS 
Sheraton Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenell 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sherat 
RAPID CITY, S. 0. 
Sheraton Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martia 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 
Sheraton-Carpente 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, low 
Sheraton- Montrose 


JTH 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
Motor Hotel 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town Hou 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sherato 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland | 
(opens fall 1959) 


HONOLULU 

Royal Hawaiian 
Poncess Kaiulani 
Moana 

Surt Rider 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 

TORONTO 
King Edward Shera 

NIAGARA FALLS, On! 
Sheraton-Brock 

HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaugh 


